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AESTHETICS AND CIVILIZATION? 


HERBERT C. SANBORN & 
Vanderbilt University 


I 


In view of the enthusiastic cultivation of art during antiquity and 
the Renaissance, it seems at first glance rather strange that it was 
reserved for a later period to discover the esthetic function itself and 
to indicate something of its profounder implications. It seems at 
first sight hardly less surprising that the one who first shed light on 
the field in question was a philosopher, unfamiliar with any specific 
field of art and, indeed, somewhat lacking in regard for art and artists 
as found empirically. Nevertheless, Hegel’s declaration that the first 
rational word concerning beauty was spoken by Immanuel Kant is 
hardly an exaggeration.” 

The relatively late development of esthetic is a striking case of the 
general historical relationship of practice and theory, due in part to 
peculiar difficulties for analysis inherent in esthetic problems; while 
its discovery by Kant, as von Hartmann* suggests, illustrates the 
power of a great mind to dispense with the more detailed examination 
of data necessary to the majority. Before Kant, however, the general 
problem of zxsthetic had been forced on the attention of European 
philosophy at its inception, and Greek thinkers had attempted a solu- 


tion in the mimetic theory of art, prevalent in common-sense realism 
even to-day. 


*Read as the address of the President before the annual meeting of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology, March 31, 1923. 

The paper will be concluded in the January and March numbers. 

*Hegel: Werke, Bd. 15, S. 60-61. 

*von Hartmann: Werke, Bd. 3, S. 23. 
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In the abstract idealism of Plato, beauty is transcendent, being 
revealed only obscurely in the so-called “natural forms” of the Gig- 
nomenon. These, as themselves imperfect copies of ideas, are imi- 
tated more or less imperfectly by the artist, and are, hence, for knowl- 
edge and morality, inferior even to the secondhand natural forms. 
For Plato’s theory, in spite of his own practice, art is naturalistic 
as for Emile Zola; but while he fails to isolate the esthetic function, 
he does, nevertheless, bring up for discussion genuine esthetic prob- 
lems. He makes first of any one the distinction between zsthetic and 
nonezsthetic senses, suggests first that art proper, as distinguished 
from the practical arts, is a kind of “play,” interprets both genius and 
esthetic appreciation as ecstasy, and takes up, in connection with his 
plan of civilization in the Republic,* the problem of esthetic in edu- 
cation. His teaching on this point may be summed up in the sugges- 
tive proposition that man educates or universalizes himself in pro- 
portion as he is able to discover beauty in the shadowy presentations 
of the natural world. 

In the fragmentary Aristotelian theory handed down to us, certain 
ambiguities suggest a tendency of the pupil to pass beyond his mas- 
ter, which was, doubtless, not realized. The Greeks, as Julius Walter 
first pointed out,® lacked a dynamic psychology, and the doctrine of 
mimesis is inescapable without a proper concept of: creative imagina- 
tion. While reaffirming the doctrine of mimesis, however, Aristotle 
moves away from the strictly naturalistic view in the direction of 
esthetic realism. To be consistent with his general philosophical 
position, he could interpret mimesis to be neither of an abstract uni- 
versal nor of an abstract particular, but only of the universal con- 
creted in the particular; but whether he actually achieved this point 
of view of later thought is quite uncertain. Aristotle emphasizes for 
the first time the principles of unity in variety, of symmetry,’ and of 
disinterestedness, or the value of a thing for its own sake, developing 
these chiefly in connection with objective analysis. In his theory of 
tragedy he establishes the celebrated canon of later dispute, while in 
the Politics,’ he shows, too, appreciation for the educational value of 
art, particularly of music. Beauty is for him a supreme value, but 


‘Jowett, vol. 2, pp. 199-242 and passim. : 

"Geschichte der Aesthetik im Altertum, S. 442 and 722; cf. also Windelband, 
Hist. of Phil. (Tufts), p. 136. , 

‘Flavius Philostratus, the Elder, at the beginning of the third century A.D., 
is said to have been the discoverer of the creative imagination. 

"It is probable that cypperpia also included proportion, just as dpyovia regularly 
meant melody. 

*Aristotelis Politica (Teubner), Ex——@ end. 
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whether he distinguished it from ethical value more clearly than Plato 
is another doubtful matter. 

From Aristotle to Kant we may pass with seven-league boots more 
readily than in metaphysics. The gap is filled out in the earlier period 
with mystical speculation, in which Plotinus and Proclus teach, as 
Schopenhauer did later, that works of art are imitations—not, indeed, 
of the world of nature, but of the Platonic ideas. In this period we 
find, too, the first essay on the sublime, formerly ascribed to Longi- 
nus, together with casual, suggestive observations by St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, and others. “These are followed by nonsystematic, pop- 
ular treatises of artists, men of letters and men of affairs, like Leo- 
nardo, Dante, Boileau, Batteux, Montesquieu, Winckelmann, Lessing, 
Mendelssohn, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Home, and Burke, which are 
chiefly echoes of antiquity, apercus, and discussions of merely his- 
torical interest. 

The English writers approach the field characteristically from the 
point of view of empiricism, emphasizing the feeling aspect of esthetic 
experience and furnishing certain rude beginnings for a psychology 
of beauty. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson repeat Aristotle’s formula 
of unity in variety, while Burke,® from the narrow platform of a con- 
sistent sensationalism, derives beauty from the instinct of self-preser- 
vation and the social sense, distinguishing it sharply from the sublime, 
but confusing the latter with the surprising!® and aweful. In the 
Leibniz-Wolffian school the subject-matter is attacked, of course, 
from the opposite angle. ; 

In 1750, just previous to Kant, Alexander Baumgarten published 
his “‘A@sthetica,” the title of which has ever since designated the field 
of knowledge that, from confusion with its corresponding art, had 
previously borne the name of “criticism.” From Baumgarten’s 
rationalistic view, esthetic experience is an inferior or confused form 
of intellection, whose object, “pulchritudo,” is the “perfectio cogni- 
tionis sensitive.” By beauty he means the complete unification of a 
given complex of sensations, and by the ugly their relative disorgan- 
ization. A¢sthetics is “scientia cognitionis sensitive,” a sort of pro- 
pedeutic to logic. Logic is distinguished from esthetic by being con- 
cerned with the processes of explicit, clear thinking, whose object is 
truth. In accordance with the Aristotelian formula of mimesis, the 
beauty of art is for Baumgarten subordinate to the beauty of nature. 


*Burke’s “Inquiry Into the Sublime and the Beautiful,” written in early man- 
hood, evidently did not represent his maturer views. Richard Payne Knight 
(“Principles of Taste,” p. 28) states that “in latter days he laughed very can- 
didly and good-humoredly at many of the philosophical absurdities” in the essay. 

“Knight (op. cit., p. 439) calls attention to the fact that this selfsame element 
of surprise is for Montesquieu the foundation of beauty. 
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When, now, Kant began his systematic investigation, he faced here, 
as elsewhere, the task of mediating between competing, antithetical 
abstractions. The impetus to Kant’s first two works of criticism 
came, of course, from the destructive analysis of Hume; that, reduc- 
ing all science to nihilism, aroused Kant from his uncritical acceptance 
of the fundamental concepts of natural science, which he later called 
his “dogmatic slumber;” but it was probably in immediate reac- 
tion to Burke rather than to Hume that Kant worked out his third 
analysis.!! 

Because of the preoccupation of the subsequent period with the 
logical and ethical aspects of Kantism, this last work was neglected 
for a time by technical philosophy; but it attracted the immediate 
attention of a great literary artist, Friedrich Schiller, who found him- 
self in the course of his independent thinking affiliated with the Kant- 
ian school. From Schiller the Kantian esthetic received a certain 
elaboration and development before passing into the system of Hegel 
and later idealism. Inasmuch as these treatises of Kant and Schiller 
represent the least familiar portions of their work, and since even 
quite recently their position has been the subject of some debate, it 
may be advantageous to summarize their teaching less concisely than 
might otherwise seem necessary. Even though their method may not 
win general approval, their results have been left fairly intact; and 
when formulated in the light of recent esthetic research (Cohn, Vol- 
kelt, and especially Lipps), their general position, particularly in the 
form it assumed in Schiller, seems quite acceptable. Moreover, we 
are studying here at their source practically all the esthetic problems 
of later discussion; and we find in particular, interwoven with the 
development of esthetic theory, the problem of esthetic education, 
presented typically by one of its most enthusiastic advocates. 

Before writing the ‘“‘Kritik of Pure Reason,” and also in both edi- 
tions of this, Kant had declared, perhaps under the influence of Eng- 
lish writers, that a science of taste is an impossibility. After he had 
completed his logical and ethical studies, he changed his mind,!? hav- 
ing come, in the natural evolution of his thought, upon the problem 
which gave rise to the “Kritik of the Judgment.” He found, in fact, 
that a sort of link was needed to unite the radical abstractions of a 
deterministic natural world with that of a free moral order, and 
believed that in esthetic he had discovered the intermediary. That 
is, reason is left in dualistic discord with itself, unless the absolute 
reality of moral obligation can somehow be interpreted to be in har- 


“Kritik der Urteilskraft, Reclam edition, 1790(A), 1793(B), 1793(C), S. 136. 
“The precise period of this change is fixed by the letter to Reinhold, dated 
December 28, 1787 (Kant Schriften, X, S. 488). 
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mony with the laws of the world in which they shall find their realiza- 
tion. Just as the possibility of experience is grounded for Kant in 
the categories and the possibility of morality in the ideas of reason, 
so the possibility of their union, in which theoretical reason is sub- 
ordinate to practical reason, is found by him in the function of the 
judgment. 

In its esthetic form, judgment is not determinant, but reflective— 
that is, it does not seek to determine the nature of the object, but 
judges it solely with reference to the emotional reaction concomitant 
with it. The feeling which underlies the reflective synthesis results 
from purposive contemplation of an object, in so far as that object 
satisfies a subjective need; but reflective judgment does not impose 
its law upon nature, as does theoretical reason: It legislates only for 
itself, formally and subjectively; and purposiveness (without pur- 
pose), uniting concretely freedom and law, is its transcendental prin- 
ciple. Feeling is the link between thinking and doing; and since it 
is a function as original as intellect and will, it must have, like these, 
its necessary and universal forms. According, now, as this feeling— 
reason—is manifested in the perception or in the conception of an 
object, we must distinguish, according to Kant, between esthetic 
judgment and teleological judgment. 

From the point of view of theoretical reason, no purposes or totali- 
ties are perceptible, and, hence, are not knowable, in the world of 
nature. For scientific thinking, natural objects and the totality of 
nature are regarded as integrations of elements; but among these 
integrations are the peculiar ones called “organisms,” which remain 
for science limit-notions. If, now, we are not satisfied with pure pos- 
itivism, Kant (in accord with Plato, Leibniz, Lotze, Beneke, Wundt, 
and others) means that our only resource is interpretation on the 
basis of analogy with our own purposive manifestations. Reality is 
not half mechanical and half teleological, but all mechanical and all 
teleological. The teleological interpretation is grounded in our na- 
ture, as well as the scientific attitude, but for science the value of 
teleology is heuristic only. In teleological judgment we regard nat- 
ural objects as founded on some objective intelligence, experiencing 
then satisfaction in proportion as the objects seem to realize the 
ideas supposed to underlie them. For esthetic judgment, the typical 
form of reflective judgment, the object is not the realization of an 
idea; it is purposive with reference to our reason. The predicate of 
this judgment is delight in forms conducive to a free play of the im- 
agination in harmony with the understanding; and the judgment 
itself is not analytic, but synthetic—a necessary union of the form 
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or idea of the object and the feeling concomitant with its contempla- 
tion. Taste mediates fundamentally between knowledge and desire.1* 

In his analysis Kant considers the beautiful, as in the case of other 
judgments under the four categories, reémphasizing the characteris- 
tic quality of disinterestedness, noted first by Aristotle, but pointed 
out in the pre-Kantian period by Moses Mendelssohn.1* Moreover, 
the beautiful as an exclusively human possession is distinguished from 
the agreeable, which is not contemplative, but sensual and common 
to all animals. It is also clearly marked off from the good, whether 
in the form of the useful or as the intrinsically good—that is, the 
perfect. The agreeable is the expression of a sensual satisfaction; 
the good and the useful, of a practical satisfaction. The good in all 
its forms depends upon some rational concept, while the beautiful is 
neither theoretical nor practical, neither sensual nor rational, but free. 

From the quality it follows with respect to quantity that the beau- 
tiful is what pleases universally and without a concept. Since it is 
founded on feeling, the judgment is logically particular, individual, 
and subjective in the narrower sense of the term; in so far, however, 
as the feeling is conditioned, not by particular desires and needs, but 
by possible communicability, it is esthetically universal with apparent 
logical validity.15 

The ethical satisfaction in the realization of ideals and the intellec- 
tual satisfaction of knowledge are both purposive; but while they are 
dependent upon some ulterior end, it is the very essence of esthetic 
to be without such an aim. Whatever aims to please does so for the 
practical purpose of arousing desire; but, with the perception of such 
an intention, esthetic feeling vanishes. From the point of view of 
relation, the beautiful is purposive—without a purpose. It is con- 
cerned solely with the form, not with the content of experience. In 
case the content intervenes to influence or modify our delight in the 
form of purposiveness, the judgment is no longer purely esthetic, but 
empirical; no longer free beauty, “pulchritudo vaga,” but adherent 
beauty, “pulchritudo adherens.” Hence, in the rigorous sense of the 
word, only linear decoration, arabesques, pure colors, landscape, and 


*Op. cit., Einleitung. 
“By “disinterestedness” (interesselos or uninteressiert) Kant means, as he 
says clearly enough, “not desiring” and “not needing a given object.” He does 
not mean, as Langfeld (“The Asthetic Attitude,” p. 45) implies, nicht interessant. 
If one desires to own a painting “for purposes of contemplation,” or if an artist 
paints a picture for money or fame, or if he paints it at all, Kant (and, following 
him, Croce and many others) would agree that this is “practical.” Asthetic 
contemplation is not, however, characterized by “desiring,” any more than riding 
on an electric car is characterized by the striving to catch it, which has disap- 
peared in attainment. Even in the practical field we do not need or want or 
strive for what we already possess. 

*Op. cit., 1-9. 
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flowers are esthetic objects. When beauty is made to subserve the 
satisfaction of desire or is used to present some concept to sense, it is 
no longer free, but dependent—a mere servant. The causality of the 
simply beautiful, however, in distinction from practical and theoret- 
ical causality, is the relation of free purposiveness, which we enjoy 
merely in contemplation, dwelling on the experience and finding it, 
indeed, exalting and beneficial in its effect, but without experiencing 
it as intended and without raising any question concerning its purpose. 

The purely esthetic object is free beauty—that is, an object pre- 
sented in casual and logical isolation. All cases of decoration and 
adornment are “esthetic parerga,” and all objects in which the idea 
of a species is incorporated are zsthetically dependent, beauty being 
confused with perfection. In the intellectual judgment of taste, the 
ideated form is estimated with reference to an incorporated idea— 
that is, an ideal ; but this finds illustration only in man, since only man 
is an absolutely valuable object. This zsthetic canon is not given 
empirically—that is, it is not a general notion produced by the under- 
standing. It is a work of the imagination, which, in actual cases of 
beauty, is united with the characteristic. Caricature is the exaggera- 
tion of the latter, academic art of the former, constituent.!* 

Since whatever is universal is necessary, the necessity of the 
zsthetic judgment follows directly from its universal communica- 
bility. This necessity, which, in spite of Kant, has sometimes been 
taken for empirical necessity, is based for him on the nature of 
zesthetic as such and not on practical or theoretical grounds.'7 

The thesis of the antinomy of taste—the judgment of taste is not 
founded on concepts, for then it could be argued and decided by 
proofs—stands opposed by the antithesis—the judgment of taste is 
founded on concepts, or disputes of taste could never arise; but “‘con- 
cept” in the thesis means definite concept, or one representable in 
experience, whereas transcendental concepts, resting on feeling, are 
not susceptible of definite presentation. In so far as the antithesis 
refers to such an indefinite concept—namely, the undefined and unde- 
finable idea of a supersensible substratum of humanity in us—its argu- 
ment is equally valid with the thesis; and this accounts for the fact 
that, while nobody cares to dispute about mere sensations, everybody 
defends his judgment of taste vigorously. Only on the planes of 
empiricism and rationalism, as in the other Kritiks, do the members 
of the antinomy contradict each other. Empiricism confuses the 
beautiful with the agreeable, while denying the universality and 


“Op. cit., 10-17. 
“Op. cit., 18-22. 
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necessity of esthetic judgment; and rationalism identifies it with the 
good, confounding esthetic with teleology. If the principle of nat- 
ural purposiveness were realistic, nature would have to be thought of 
as an artist and the product as a work of art; we should then judge 
it in accordance with natural purposes—not esthetically, but teleo- 
logically ; so that the ideality of natural purposes is the only possible 
principle of taste, as the ideality of space and time is the only possi- 
ble basis for a solution of the antinomies of cosmology and of the 
practical reason.'§ 

From the analysis of beauty Kant proceeds to the analysis of the 
sublime, which he distinguishes as a second form of esthetic judg- 
ment. The predicates “beautiful” and “sublime” are alike in their 
application to what is pléasing per se—in so far as they are neither 
logical nor empirical, but reflective; in so far as they designate a feel- 
ing originating in the interplay of imagination and understanding; 
in being the predicates of singular judgments that claim universal- 
ity ; in their common subjectivity ; and in being not analytic, but syn- 
thetic. While beauty, however, refers to form alone, the very essence 
of the sublime is formlessness. Peaceful, intuitive contemplation is 
conditioned strictly by limitation of form; whereas the object of the 
sublime is the unlimited or infinite, which can be contemplated only 
with emotional excitement. The sublime is of two kinds, both of 
which are differentiated from beauty, as quantity from quality, as 
well as from teleological predicates like “monstrous” and “‘colossal”— 
the mathematical sublime, or the infinitely large with respect to our 
understanding, and the dynamic sublime, or the absolutely powerful 
in relation to our will; neither of these is charming or aweful. Na- 
ture, as such, is not sublime; it becomes so by a certain subreption, 
or an imputation of the respect for the idea of humanity in the subject 
to some natural object in whose presence we experience our moral 
superiority. The only truly sublime objects are persons who really 
are and do what the esthetic observer merely contemplates in imagi- 
nation. From every civilized person we demand appreciation of both 
beauty. and sublimity, but the latter presupposes a higher grade of 
culture than the former.!® 

The complete realization of the esthetic idea, which is not given 
empirically, is the problem and aim of art; but this aim should never 
be obtrusive. Art must create lawfully without law, purposively 
without purpose, so that a given product shall appear perfectly nat- 
ural, though unmistakably a work of art. In this conception of art 


*Op. cit., 55-57. 
*Op. cit., 23-29. 
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as the realization of the normative idea, Kant passes beyond the mi- 
metic theory to an idealistic solution.2° 

The general possibility of fine art is genius, a capacity for repre- 
senting the esthetic ideas which are limit-notions for the under- 
standing. Genius is a nonheritable gift of nature, acting in full ac- 
cord with absolute reality from an internal natural necessity like 
animal instinct, and is neither scientific nor moral, but artistic. It 
exists only in the realm of art, not in the fields of science and moral- 
ity.21 

From the point of view of common sense, man should be independ- 
ent in his thinking; he should be able as a social being to think vica- 
riously, and should be consistent in his thought. Through the univer- 
salizing experience of beauty, which depends upon the “sensus com- 
munis” of taste, the second of these demands is realizable; so that man 
is thus aided to put off his particularity and to develop the detached, 
disinterested habit of mind upon which knowledge and morality are 
grounded. In esthetic experience we are free and autonomous, real- 
izing the postulate of practical reason, the essential possibility of 
moral conduct. Beauty is not an imaginative representation of a 
moral content; but, in so far as beauty and morality are both funda- 
mental expressions, beauty is a symbol of absolute morality. By 
freeing the sensibility, esthetic experience prepares the way for mo- 
rality. The development of taste and civilization is dependent on an 
intimate, sympathetic appropriation of the humanizing models of 
art and literature, furnished chiefly by those peoples of classical an- 
tiquity in whom the intense desire for a lawful, social order wrestled 
with the difficulty of uniting freedom and law.?? 

Since Kant’s analysis appeared, the field of esthetic has usually 
been clearly distinguished from logic and morality; and while, as 
Wundt declares, his particular merit is to have given “the first clear 
interpretation of esthetic feeling as ‘disinterested delight,’ ”2* no 
phase of the general problem escapes his searching eye. Up to his 
time, investigation in esthetics, as in knowledge, had been rather 
abstractly objective, and in both realms Kant called attention em- 
phatically to the subjective function. He confines himself to this, 
with little but skeptical reference to the object ;24 so that in both fields 
alike his attitude is critical and either nonmetaphysical or antimeta- 
physical. It was the difficulty of maintaining such an abstract posi- 
tion—the sharp isolation of the rational and the sensuous, form and 


Op. cit., 17, 43-45. 

cit., 46-49. 

"Op. cit., 17, 44, 47. 

*Wundt: System der Philosophie, S. 654. 
“Kant: Op. cit., 34, 35. 
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content, the universal and particular, etec.—which forced him to admit 
adherent beauty and the sublime as secondary forms of esthetic. It 
accounts also for certain other difficulties of his exposition, such as a 
cross division in his tentative classification of the arts, with indecision 
concerning the value of painting and music.2> Granted that beauty, 
like truth and morality, is an unattainable ideal, best illustrated in 
the arabesque, where distracting elements are reduced to a minimum, 
and granted that beauty is concerned primarily with the “how” rather 
than with the “what,” the question still seems to remain open concern- 
ing the nature of those objective forms connected legitimately with 
esthetic experience, unless, indeed, we are to make beauty subjective 
in the sense Kant did not intend. It was at this point that a revision 
of the Kantian analysis was taken up by the synthetic mind of Schiller, 
with an emphasis on art, which supplements Kant. Considerable sig- 
nificance attaches in any case to Schiller’s contribution as a unique 
self-analysis of genius that had attained independently by poetic in- 
sight many of the views of Kant.?¢ 

In general agreement with his predecessor, Schiller reaffirms for 
esthetic the characteristics of disinterestedness, universality, pur- 
posiveness, and necessity, the distinction between the beautiful and 
the agreeable, on the one hand, and, even more emphatically than 
Kant, that between the beautiful and the sublime, on the other. Like 
Kant, moreover, he rejects “the easy and entertaining road of empir- 
icism” for the method of rational inquiry. He is, however, unwill- 
ing to accept the tenet that the arabesque is a purer representative of 
beauty than the highest type of manhood, and endeavors, further- 
more, to discover some objective criterion of beauty. The develop- 
ment of his theory revolves about the problem of esthetic in educa- 
tion and life, which not only gave direction to his own artistic activ- 
ity, but was also with him continually as the central problem of his 
thought. 

For him education is coextensive with living, signifying an ever- 
developing process of freedom. For knowledge this is a limit-notion, 
for ethics it is the foundation, while for esthetic it is not a goal, but a 
realization. Beauty he comes eventually to formulate as “the phe- 
nomenal presentation of freedom,” Freiheit in der Erscheinung, in 
which content is completely subordinated to form. This subordina- 
tion is accomplished by means of the play-instinct, which Schiller lim- 
its to a strictly esthetic significance. Under the influence of Rous- 
seau in his early period, he had regarded freedom and civilization as 


*Op. cit., 51-53. 


*It is even a matter of academic dispute whether Schiller ever made a detailed 
study of the first two works of Kant. 
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incompatible; but now, in full view of the aftermath of the French 
Revolution, he comes to the insight that empirical men cannot yet 
dispense with the strong centralizing function of the state. The 
value of esthetic in realizing some approximation to an autonomous 
form of society is discussed by him in certain essays and a series of 
letters entitled “The Aésthetic Education of Humanity” that have for 
an immediate background European conditions six years after 1789, 
which resemble those of the present. 

At a time, he says, when utilitarian considerations dominate 
thought, with moral problems in the foreground and philosophy chal- 
lenged to accomplish the construction of political freedom, preoccu- 
pation with esthetic may seem to bewray blameworthy indifference to 
social well-being; but justification is given by the insight that politics 
depends upon esthetics, since the construction of political freedom 
is the highest work of art. The path to freedom lies through the 
realm of beauty. 

Man has a special aptitude for transforming his natural instinctive 
life into a work of freedom. Upon coming to self-consciousness as 
the member of a given state, he identifies himself with it in propor- 
tion as it corresponds with the social or human ideal revealed to his 
innermost life. Guided by this ideal, the body politic evolves nor- 
mally from crude beginnings toward a free, organic, moral union, 
attainable only as the individual becomes universalized while main- 
taining his individuality. Just as the fine artist must yield to the law 
of his material, so a fortiori the artist-statesman is obliged to re- 
spect individuality, since for him the elements may yield only to the 
realization in the whole of the purpose immanent in the elements 
themselves. An individual at one with himself will preserve his indi- 
viduality even in the most highly socialized state, which will then 
merely interpret his inner life; but the state in self-defense will re- 
press the hostile individuality of a naturally lawless people. Person- 
ality is lacking in both the savage and the philistine—in the one, be- 
cause feeling dominates principle; in the other, because principles 
destroy his capacity to feel. Totality, or wholeness of character, is 
essential to a people for the transformation into an organization of 
free wills of the state originating in natural necessity.?? 

Contrasting the civilization of Greece with the culture of post- 
revolutionary France, he finds that modern inferiority results from 
a disintegration of social forces, resembling “the theoretical separa- 
tion of mental elements in psychological analysis.” He explains the 
difference, as Benjamin Kidd, Chatterton Hill, and others have done 


"Ueber die esthetische Erziehung der Menschheit, Briefe, 2, 3, 4. 
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later, by saying that ancient culture is naive, resting on the unifying 
basis of natural feeling; whereas modern culture is sophisticated, 
being founded upon intellect, which puts all things asunder. Hence, 
the division and subdivision of the sciences, the isolation of intuition 
from the speculative understanding and of imagination from abstrac- 
tion, and, instead of the living organism of the free state, a coarse 
mechanism, where persons degenerate into things. The state is sep- 
arated from the church, laws from customs, joy from labor, the 
means from the purpose, the exhausting effort from the reward. 
The dead letter replaces the spirit, memory takes the place of genius, 
the individual is sacrificed inhumanly to the species in narrow special- 
ization, with public affairs everywhere in the hands of unimaginative 
politicians. Finding his analogy for social reconstruction in biolog- 
ical evolution, where opposing forces struggle to equilibrium, Schiller 
believes that reform is possible, not through radical revolution, but 
only through the gradual development of free personalities. Such a 
reform, to which reason can give only the law, is possible only through 
enthusiastic feeling and courageous willing; that is, reason must be 
helped to its end through instincts or drives, the only motivation in the 
world of sense. The nobility of character upon which real political 
advance depends cannot be developed within the barbaric, empirical 
state, but only by sources of evolution presented in the immortal exam- 
ples of true art, which, like true science, is independent of political, 
local, and temporal exigencies. The true artist, relinquishing to the 
scientist the world of nature, and regardless of personal needs, hap- 
piness, and contemporary judgment, strives to unite the possible with 
the necessary in ideal art.28 The empirical coincidence of periods of 
art and decadence is accidental, not necessary, and merely gives rise 
to the problem of the artistic value of the given products. Such 
evaluation presupposes a rational concept of beauty, constituting the 
a priori possibility of human personality, something not given empiri- 
cally. Humanity is not a datum; it must be obtained transcenden- 
tally.2° 


*A simple illustration is the idealization of material in dramatization, or Rem- 
brandt’s light. 
*Briefe, 5-10. 
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THE DUTIES OF AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ” 
PRINCIPAL 


CHARLES C. SHERROD “ 
Peabody Demonstration School, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Many articles have been written recently on the duties of the ele- 
mentary school principal. Some of these have emphasized the oppor- 
tunities for service,’ others have set out a division of the principal’s 
time,? and still others have emphasized one phase or another of his 
various activities. The purpose of this article is to set out in rather 
concrete detail in the form of a schematic outline a multitude of du- 
ties of the principal, with the hope that it may be suggestive to the 
inexperienced, the busy, or the ambitious school executive. 

Since there are principals of various degrees of authority and re- 
sponsibility, the difference often depending upon the size of the school, 
the system of schools, or the type of superintendent under whom one 
works, a few words of explanation will tend to prevent confusion. 
Of the many classes into which principals may be grouped, the fol- 
lowing are the most outstanding. Others are a combination of these 
in various degrees. First, the principal who may be classed as the 
“Head Teacher.” His time is practically taken up in teaching a reg- 
ular grade or subject. His clerical and routine duties are done after 
school hours and on Saturday. The second class may be called the 
“Office Principal.” He may or may not do any regular teaching. 
His office duties occupy his entire time. He may be found in his office 
from early morning till late at night. Whether he has an office clerk 
or not does not seem to affect matters much. The third class is the 
“Supervising Principal.” He teaches one or more classes daily, usu- 
ally for demonstration purposes or in order to keep in touch with the 
pupils. He devotes at least half his time to the improvement of in- 
struction by his teachers. If he has no office clerk, he delegates much 
.of the routine and clerical work to his teachers and to competent pupils 
in order to free himself to help his teachers in their classrooms. He 
‘has office hours; but they are few, short, and at such times as not to 
interfere with his supervision and teaching.. He may have associated 


*Charters, W. W.: “The Principal’s Main Chance.” Journal of Edu, Research, 
February, 1923. 


*McClure, Worth: “Functions of the Elementary School Principal.” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, March, 1921. 
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with him from eight or ten to thirty or forty teachers. Primarily 
this type of principal is the subject of this article. 

The assertion that this particular type of principal is more to be 
desired for effective supervision than the general supervisor who 
comes around once or twice a month, or even once a week, may be 
open to debate; but it is the opinion of the writer that in this princi- 
pal, trained for his position, in the school every day, and in close touch 
with the problems of his teachers and pupils, lies the hope of real 
supervision and the improvement of classroom instruction. And, 
after all, is not the duty of supervision that of first importance for 
the principal? 

DUTIES CLASSIFIED 


In classifying the duties of the principal of the elementary school, 
some writers have suggested that these be divided into two general 
classes—administrative and supervisory. Others have added a mis- 
cellaneous class. Some have grouped his duties under as many as six 
or eight headings. In this paper the grouping will correspond to that 
made by McClure.* 

McClure gathered his data by the questionnaire method from the 
superintendents of 30 large cities in the United States, 16 university 
professors of education, and 43 principals of elementary schools in 
Seattle. The principals kept daily records of the time devoted to the 
various activities during one full week in March, 1920. 

The headings, or groups, used in that study were: 1, Supervision — 
of Teaching; 2, Administration; 3, Community Leadership; 4, Pro- 
fessional Study and Growth; and 5, Clerical Work. Expert opinion 
and actual practice did not agree as to the order of importance of 
these groups as indicated by the amount of time to be devoted to 
each. The university professors of education placed them in the 
above order. The results of the actual record of time devoted to 
each by the 43 principals placed administrative duties first, clerical 
work second, supervision third, community leadership fourth, and 
study fifth. Possibly this last order is typical of the actual practice 
throughout the country. The order in the first grouping is followed 
here. 

Certain administrative and clerical duties divide themselves natu- 
rally into daily, monthly, and annual or semiannual routine. Others 
are more or less miscellaneous. From the nature of the duties and 
the wording below, these may be distinguished. 


"Ibid. 
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I. SUPERVISION OF TEACHING. 


A. A few principles should be laid down relative to the qualifica- 
tions of the school executive regarding supervision. 

1. He must have a philosophy of education. 

2. He must have special aims for each grade and each 
subject, all of which contribute to the general aim 
of the school. 

. 8. He must recognize supervision of instruction as his 
biggest undertaking and his greatest opportunity. 

4. He must know his course of study and be familiar 
with the subject-matter to be taught. 

5. He should be familiar with other courses of study 
and books on the curriculum—for instance, the 
Baltimore County and the Speyer School courses of 
study and Bobbitt’s and Bonser’s books on the cur- 
riculum. 

. He must know principles of teaching, methods, and 
principles of supervision. 
He must know how to use standard tests and scales. 
. He must be able to secure the codperation of his 
teachers. 
9. He should at an early date know his community. 


B. Supervisory program. 


1. Before the opening of school, the principal and his 
teachers should spend a few days together in work- 
ing out a program for the school, familiarizing all 
teachers with the aims of the school, the giving of 
tests, etc. 

2. Inaugurate, at the opening of the school, a testing 
program for ability and achievement. These tests 
may be: 

a. Mental tests. For the group tests, either Otis 
or the National, supplemented by the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet for checking up 
on the doubtful cases. 

b. Educational tests. 

Reading—Monroe or Thorndike-McCall. 

Arithmetic—Woody-McCall, Courtis and 
Monroe’s Reasoning. 

Spelling—Ayres list. 

Writing—Ayres scale. 

Composition—Willing or Hillegas. 

Language—Charter’s Diagnostic. 

Geography—Haun-Lackey, Courtis. 

History—Van Wagenen. 

8. Select one or two subjects which seem to need atten- 
tion first—such as, possibly, Reading—and concen- 
trate on that subject until the desired results have 
been achieved by the students. See that the teach- 
ers understand what points are to be emphasized, 
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that they know the objectives to be reached, that 
they know the course of study, etc. 
. From time to time give diagnostic tests, such as 
Stone’s Reasoning tests. Do not wait too long be- 
fore checking up to see if the remedies are working. 
. Divide pupils in the grade, according to their ability 
and achievement, into two or more groups, giving 
one teacher those above the median and another 
those below the median. These groups will have to 
be readjusted from time to time. A modified Bata- 
via or Platoon plan may be used in grouping pupils. 
. Make a study of the teachers’ marks. 
. After a definite period, give the same tests that were 
given at first, in order to measure the results. The 
tests should be given at the regular time at which 
that subject comes on the daily program. 
. Plan a few good experiments and carry them out. 
These will bring in large dividends in the way of 
interest. Publish the results. 
. By means of experiments, and otherwise, construct 
some good objective scale or scales and tests. These 
may be, for instance, a drawing scale or a kinder- 
garten intelligence test. 
. Have ready remedial measures for strengthening the 
weak places—for instance, special drills for weak 
spots in arithmetic. 
. Along with the above procedure, 
a. Observe the teacher’s methods, routine, or- 
ganization of subject-matter, etc. 
b. Study her pupils both in the room and out. 
c. Study the A.Q.’s of the pupils. 
d. Use some good recitation score card for ob- 
servational purposes. 
e. Check up results in the class, with the aims 
and objectives. 
. Hold conferences, both individual and group, when- 
ever needed. 
. Hold teachers’ meetings weekly, alternating the kin- 
dergarten and the first three grades with the upper 
grades. Here discuss subjects of interest to 
teacher, school, and community. In other cases a 
regular study course may be followed. 
. Exhibits and bulletin boards. 
Encourage teachers to— 
a. Exhibit especially good work from day to day. 
b. Feature good work once or twice a month for 
parent-visiting days. 
c. Feature each department or grade two or 
three times a year. 
d. Have general exhibits at the end of the year. 
. “Better English Week” and other “weeks” should be 
part of the regular work. 
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16. Since thrift is regarded as an essential, this should 
be emphasized throughout the year. 
17. Teach for demonstration purposes. 


II. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES. 


A. A working schedule. Outline a working schedule of the many 
activities, and live as nearly up to it as possible. Keep 
a record for one day or a week of the actual time spent on 
the various classes of activities. Revise the schedule, im- 
prove on office routine and clerical work, and introduce 
time-saving methods and devices. Have a daily, a weekly, 
a monthly, and an annual schedule. Keep a calendar. 
Keep in the office a large detailed map of the community. 
Keep on hand catalogs of prices, and inventory books, etc. 


B. Provide for equipment and supplies. 
1. For teachers— 

Crayon, erasers, maps, globes, supplementary 
books, equipment for kindergarten, music, sew- 
ing, cooking, manual arts, playground, gymna- 
sium, desks and other permanent furniture, etc. 

2. For janitor— 

Brooms, brushes, disinfectants, floor oils, towels, 

toilet tissue, soap, eraser cleaners, etc. 
8. For office— 

Stationery, report cards, blanks, ink, typewriter 

and mimeograph supplies, etc. 


C. Placing of pupils. 


1. Those transferred, those promoted, those demoted. 
2. Special: Irregular, double-promoted, conditioned, spe- 
cial groups, over and under-age pupils. 
3. New pupils. 
a. From records of former teachers. 
b. By examining books, etc., used last. 
c. By standard tests. 
d. Conditioned. 
D. Schedules. 


1. For convening and dismissing school. 
2. For recesses and lunch periods. 

3. For assembly. 

4, For departmental work. 


5. For rotation of equipment of playground and gymna- 


sium. 
6. For use of library and special materials—such as, 
visual educational equipment, victrola, etc. 


E. Daily routine. 


1. Daily inspection of janitor service. 
a. Grounds and outside premises. 
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b. Floors, desks, radiators, corners, bookcases, 
stairways, halls, toilets, fountains, waste- 
baskets, window shades, blinds, heat, light, 
ventilation, furnace room, etc. 

2. Management of pupils. 

a. On playground. The principal should be on 
the playground as well as the teachers. 

b. In the building. Before and after school, dur- 
ing recesses, lunch hour. 

c. On rainy days. Plan games, programs, songs, 
story-telling, etc. 

d. Cases of discipline. Principal should handle 
all offenses of a general nature, and assist 
teachers in special cases in their rooms. 


F. Extra-curricular activities. 


1. Athletics. 

a. After-school and intermural games. 

b. Interschool games. Planned by principal. 

2. Camping, hikes, excursions, etc.—as a rule, in charge 
of the principal. He may delegate much of this. 
Such work should be planned for all grades from 
the third up. 

8. Parties and socials for pupils held at the school build- 
ing or community center. 

4. School enterprises. 

a. School fairs. 

b. Contests of various kinds, intermural and ex- 
tramural. 

c. School entertainments—as, operettas, canta- 
tas, plays, etc. Should have three or four 
during the year. 

d. School exhibits at county and other fairs. 

5. Fire drills. Should be required, say, once a month. 

6. Campaigns. Fire-prevention week, safety-first week, 
i week, Junior Red Cross work, settlement 
work. 

7. Graduation exercises. 

8. Student publications. School paper, special bulletins, 
etc. 

9. Conferences with parents and students. 

10. Conferences with superintendent on course of study. 


III. COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP. 


A. Parent-Teacher Association. 
The principal should direct the activities by suggesting the 
proper types of work. Some suggestions are: 
and dental inspection of schools, establishing 
a clinic. 
2. School lunches. 
3. Beautifying buildings and grounds. 
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4. Popularizing new school policies. 
5. Helping to plan good programs for outside talent. 


B. Create a community spirit for the right kind of school. There 
are numerous opportunities for this. Some are: 


. Conferences with parents and influential citizens. 

. Affiliating with the clubs of the community—as, 

Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary, etc. 

. Taking part in church and general community activi- 
ties. 

Articles for papers. 

. School publications, such as results of experiments 

and tests. 

. The right kind of entertainments. 

. Short, interesting, pointed talks on special school top- 

ics at these entertainments and at lyceum numbers. 

. Comparative studies of what other schools and sys- 

tems do with similar opportunities, etc. 

. Various methods of advertising the school, especially 

articles on superior work done. 


OAD © NH 


IV. PROFESSIONAL STUDY AND GROWTH. 


A. The real principal will inspire his teachers to further study 
and continued growth. In addition to the conferences, 
teachers’ meetings, and assigned readings for immediate 
problems, the principal should help his teachers by encour- 

aging them (and requiring some, if necessary) to attend 

district and state meetings and conferences, institutes, and 
summer schools; by helping teachers plan their course of 
study at the summer school. 


B. By suggesting a reading course for the year. The following 
outline, taken from Sears’ “Classroom Organization and 
Control,” is suggestive: 


I. General. 


1. Daily paper. 
2. Weekly and monthly magazines. 

3. Books (one each). 

. Fiction (one of old and one of new). 
. Biography. 

. Travel. 
Science. 
. History. 


II. Professional. 


1, Current literature (two). 
a. Educational news. 
b. Discussion of practical problems. 
c. Scientific discussions. 

2. Books of general character (one). 


oe 
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8. Books on method and management (one). 
4. Books on physical and industrial education (one). 
5. Scientific books (one). 


C. The principal should encourage some of, if not all, his teach- 
ers to take correspondence courses. These may be along 
the line of some experiment being carried out, and the 
course would serve both for credit and for the solution of 
the local problem. 


V. CLERICAL WoRK. 


With a full-time clerk in the office, the principal can so arrange 
and systematize his work as to require not more than an hour 
or two for checking records and reports and attending to his 
correspondence. Below are listed many of the clerical activi- 
ties which the principal usually does, but which should occupy 
his time only occasionally for checking. 


A. Daily absence, tardiness, etc. 


B. Monthly reports. 


. Pupils’ report cards. 

. Teachers’ monthly reports to principal, from which 
he makes his report to the superintendent. 

. Health officer’s report to principal. 

. Attendance officer’s report to the principal. From 
these— 

. The principal’s report to the superintendent. 

. Tuition statements (in some schools). 


on Ne 


C. Semi-annual or annual records and reports. 


. Checking up teachers’ registers. 

Checking up pupils’ final records. 

. Checking up pupils to be promoted to high school. 

. Principal’s report to the superintendent. 

. Invoice of materials and requisitions for supplies for 
the next year. 

. Helping to make up budget by giving the necessary 
information. 

. Recommendations as to reémployment or dismissal 

of teachers. 


a 


D. With the coming of standardized tests and measures, consid- 
erably more clerical work falls upon the office of the prin- 
cipal. But much of this kind of work should be done by 
the teachers under the direction of the principal. In some 
instances pupils will be able to render much service. 


With a good system of records and a well-planned schedule of activ- 
ities, the supervising principal should be able to devote at least fifty 
per cent of his time to the supervision of classroom instruction. 


: 


CHECKING UP THE ENGLISH OF COLLEGE Y 
FRESHMEN 


J. B. MINER 
University of Kentucky 


The Kentucky State Department of Education has been interested 
in the question of improving the teaching of English in the public 
schools of the state. Last fall it sent an inquiry to ascertain the opin- 
ion of the faculty of the University of Kentucky as to how good a 
command of English the freshmen had when they came to us. I un- 
derstand that this was a preliminary skirmish to find out what changes 
in the method of teaching English would be desirable in Kentucky 
high schools. In order to provide more adequate information than 
would be available by the assembling of opinions, our university Com- 
mittee on Ability and Training offered to codperate with the English 
department in carrying out a series of tests on grammar and punctua- 
tion, occupying not more than one period of the English classes. In 
all, 494 freshmen were tested—286 from the College of Arts and 
Sciences, 157 from the College of Engineering, and 51 from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. As the army Alpha test also had been given to 
the freshmen in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences and of Engineering, 
we were able to determine whether the conditions found were due to 
bad training or to poor capacity for learning. 

The results of the tests were such a striking disclosure of the im- 
portance of the use of both educational and mental alertness tests to 
solve such a problem that I hope they may be of use in encouraging 
educational authorities to use the available scientific methods for at- 
tacking similar problems. 

Inasmuch as these freshmen were high-school graduates, and the 
central tendencies in three colleges were so nearly alike, I shall sum- 
marize the results, so far as the English tests are concerned, for the 
total group of 494. The Alpha results will be compared only for 
freshmen in the College of Arts and Sciences. The Engineering stu- 
dents tested higher. 

The English tests used were Starch’s Grammar Scale A,! which is 
arranged in sixteen steps of equal difficulty. Each step consists of 
from one to four sentences, each sentence being stated in alternative 


*Starch, Daniel: “The Measurement of Achievement in English Grammar.” 
J. of Edue. Psychol., 1915, VI, 615-626. 
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ways. The pupils were instructed as follows: “Cross out the one 
that you think is incorrect or bad. If you think both are incorrect, 
cross out both. If you think both are correct, underline both.” 
Starch’s Grammar Test No. 3 was also used. It consists of a series 
of brief sentences and phrases, with the following instructions: “In- 
dicate the tense and the mode of the following verb forms by placing 
above each example the abbreviation for its tense and mode. Work 
as rapidly as possible. Three minutes will be allowed.” A list of 
abbreviations was then given for the tenses and modes. A third test 
was Starch’s Punctuation Scale A, arranged in sixteen steps, with the 
instruction: “Punctuate the following sentences.” 

The tests were given by six instructors to seventeen sections. The 
instructors read Starch’s typewritten directions as to the method of 
giving the tests, and were brought together in conference before the 
tests to see that they understood their instructions. I also took the 
precaution to write to Dr. Starch to inquire whether his published 
norms might be used for comparison with our group. He wrote me: 
“I see no reason why the scores or norms given on my instruction 
sheet would not be applicable for comparison with yours.” 

The accompanying Table I shows the comparisons for the different 
groups. Inasmuch as the norms for Starch’s tests in the different 
grades in high school and the University of Wisconsin were obtained 


TABLE I 
Starcn’s TESTS OF ENGLISH—AVERAGES 
Gram. Scale Gram.Test3 Punet. 


University of Kentucky, Freshmen -_---------- 9.0 21 8.7 
University of Washington, 10.1 
University of Wisconsin, Juniors_....--------- 10.3 45 - 10.3 
Wisconsin High Schools in June— 
Elementary Schools— 
8.3 16 8.3 


Errors of averages for 494 Freshmen at the 
Univermty ef Kentucky ................... .06 0.5 


from four high schools and comparatively small groups of university 
juniors and seniors, I am adding also the norms found by Asker? at the 
University of Washington on 295 freshmen. 

In general, we may say that the Kentucky freshmen, so far as these 
tests of their command of English went, tested about like the fresh- 


"Asker, William: “Does Knowledge of Formal Grammar Function?” School 
and Society, 1923, XVII, 109-111. 
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men and sophomore students in the Wisconsin high-school groups. 
It is impossible to say just how much is the influence of selection in 
passing from the senior high-school groups to the freshmen year in 
college; but if the Wisconsin and Washington data are smoothed to 
get an estimate of what might be expected, it appears that, in Eng- 
lish, the Kentucky freshmen tested three grades below college fresh- 
men. A still greater jump from the senior high-school class to col- 
lege is indicated by the tests at the University of Washington. Even 
when the deficiencies are compared with the records of high-school 
seniors in the three tests, they are statistically significant, since the 
deficiencies are from seven to twelve times their mean errors, assum- 
ing that Starch’s averages are as reliable as mine. 

The deficiency in educational tests is also supported by the findings 
of the Kentucky Educational Commission in its Survey of Public 
Education in Kentucky, published in 1921 by the General Education 
Board. In that survey, on the basis of tests of ability to read under- 
standingly, spelling, handwriting, and command of history and of 
arithmetic, the commission found, regarding the conditions in the 
elementary schools which were studied, that, at the end of the eighth 
grade, the public-school children were from one to two years below 
what had been found in other states in which the schools have reached 
a more efficient development. The commission states: 


“On the basis of the foregoing tests, it appears that the city ele- 
mentary schools are below the standard reached in other states, in 
some cases as much as a year. The showing of the rural elementary 
schools, especially of the one-room rural schools, is wretchedly poor; 
they are generally two to three years below standard.” 


The central problem when the educational achievements of different 
groups are compared is to determine whether the differences found 
are mainly due to differences in capacity to learn or to differences in 
external conditions and training. When two groups test alike with 
general mental alertness tests, such as the army Alpha series, it is 
fair to assume that they are alike in capacity to learn. The differ- 
ences which then appear in tests of their proficiency in English or 
other subjects may be attributed fundamentally to training factors. 
Training in English includes the influence not only of the schools, but 
also of the homes and the community. The example of companions 
is peculiarly effective in the acquisition of good English. 

The Kentucky freshmen proved to be quite like other college fresh- 
men and high-school graduates in capacity to learn, as measured by 
the Alpha tests. The comparisons are given in Table II. The Ken- 
tucky records were adjusted to Form 7 of Alpha, a typical form, 
which is four points more difficult than Form 5. It will be noticed 


| 
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TABLE II 
ArMy ALPHA TEST—MEDIAN SCORES 

Freshmen in Academic Colleges Both Sexes 
149 
147 
University of Kentucky (Engineers) in 
Ohio State University (all colleges) _......._.._.______ 130 
University of Minnesota (all colleges) 
University of Kentucky in 1921________.-___.--_._____- 127 
University of Kentucky in 1922__._...__...-_____-_____ 125 
118 

All Classes and Various Colleges (Army report) 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 

Southern Methodist University 
Combined college men and women___-__..-.-------___-_ 127 


University of North Dakota 
Southern Methodist University 
University of Idaho 


Normal Schools (Army report) 
First District, Missouri 
Mellensville, Pennsylvania 
Seven normal schools 


High-School Seniors 


Sioux City, Iowa —_ 
Ypsilanti, Michigan __ 
Rockford, Illinois 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 


References for the figures in Table II include, besides the army report, Memoir 
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XV, National Academy of Sciences: For the freshmen classes, Yale, Anderson, 
Sch. & Soc., XI, 417; Oberlin, Jones, Sch. & Soc., XI, 389; Illinois, Hill, Sch. & 
Soc., IX, 452; Dickinson, Filler, Sch. & Soc., X, 208; Newcomb, Dagney, Sch. & 
Soc., XV, 593; Ohio, Noble and Arps, Sch. & Soc., XI, 233; Purdue, Roberts and 
Brandeburg, Sch. & Soc., X, 776; Arkansas, Jordan, Sch. & Soc., XI, 238. Mohl- 


man assembled the high-school records, Sch. & Soc., XVI, 359. 


that the median records at Kentucky are better than those of seniors 
at high schools like Madison, Wis., Rockford, Ill., and Minneapolis, 
Minn. These are in the neighborhood of the University of Wiscon- 


; Men Women 
160 
153 145 
149 136 
137 
130 
130 
: 129 128 
123 116 
150 
| 142 142 
138 
137 
133 
130 
127 
120 
129 
127 
123 
- 
124 
122 
117 
111 
138 
135 
127 
124 
121 
120 
111 
110 


s, 
n- 
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sin, with which the records in the English tests could be compared. 
Kentucky freshmen excel the records of normal-school students, and 
they closely resemble the freshmen in state universities like Minne- 
sota and Ohio when judged by the records of Alpha tests for fresh- 
men of all colleges in these universities. Moreover, although Ken- 
tucky freshmen tested lower than those in some private colleges and 
in Illinois, that they are approximately equal to the usual college 
freshmen is indicated by their proximity to the army records for com- 
bined scores for men and women in more than a score of colleges. 
These combined records include many upper classmen, who naturally 
test higher. The deficiency in English found among Kentucky fresh- 
men should, therefore, be attributed mainly to environmental factors. 

The fact that Kentucky is awakening to the necessity of an intelli- 
gent improvement of its school system and that it is going ahead in 
the scientific reconstruction of its schools should be a matter of more 
than local congratulation. In the nation’s history, heroes from Ken- 
tucky have often held a proud place. Somebody has said that the 
word “Kentucky” means “The Land of To-morrow.” As yesterday 
gives way to to-morrow, we may expect the state to continue to share 
with the country the achievements of its native genius. These leaders, 
we may hope, will turn in increasing numbers to the conquest of the 
field of education. 

SUMMARY 


The summary of this study not only calls attention to a deficiency 
in English, but warns against certain incorrect inferences. 

1. This study affords a notable instance in which the blame for an 
educational deficiency can be traced to environmental factors. Fresh- 
men at the University of Kentucky proved to be as capable of learning 
as other freshmen and high-school seniors with whom they could be 
compared in tests of English. This intellectual capacity was demon- 
strated by their records on the army Alpha tests. Nevertheless, they 
showed a marked deficiency in English tests. In three tests for gram- 
mar and punctuation they appeared to be about like high-school soph- 
omores. 

2. In guarding against jumping to conclusions, we should note that 
this serious deficiency in English does not indicate that the teachers of 
English are peculiarly at fault. We know nothing about deficiency 
in other subjects. Moreover, it is obvious that English is peculiarly 
affected by environmental factors other than teaching. Imitation of 
the community’s habits is effective in English as it is not in any other 
school subject. 

Since the examples of bad English in the community will have to 
be counteracted by teachers of English, these educators should organ- 
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ize the schools so as to make their leadership effective. With the 
work in all subjects held to a high standard of English, the united 
influence of the schools will make itself felt on this community prob- 
lem. 

8. It does not follow from the discovery of poor English among 
college freshmen that grammar should be taught in high school. De- 
ficiency in English does, however, set a problem to determine the best 
methods for improvement. The teaching of formal grammar, the 
special supervision of the English in all school work, the cultivation 
among all pupils of self-criticism in their English, and other plans, 
might each be tried in a different community. Those methods which 
show measurable improvement might then be combined in a general 
state campaign. This is a program in which English teachers might 
well be brought together for research and for community leadership. 
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HOW PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS CAN 
BE USED BY THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


SHELTON PHELPS “ 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Recently the attention of school administrators has been called to 
the possible uses of partial and multiple correlations... And in a 
similar manner Dr. B. R. Buckingham, in an editorial in the April 
number of the Journal of Educational Research, not only discusses 
the possible uses of partial correlations, but offers as well a simple 
illustrative solution, based on hypothetical data, and points out some 
ways and means of shortening the processes. 

Several specific studies have made use of these coefficients. Dr. 
Mallory, in his study of the relation of physical defects to achieve- 
ment in the elementary school,? makes use of partial correlations to 
free the total correlations found from the effects of éertain factors 
which might affect the relationship found between certain physical 
defects and achievements. 

Dr. Ivy, in his study of Mississippi teachers,? uses partial correla- 
tions to determine the relation between pay and training when a third 
factor, experience, is controlled. By use of multiple correlations he 
seeks to answer the question: “Do these items constitute an appre- 
ciable number of the factors that enter into the amount of salary 
paid?” 

Dr. Knight, in his study of qualities related to teaching success,* 
used partial correlations to keep constant the factors, “intelligence 
and normal school scholarship,” in determining the relation between 
“ability to teach and ability to pass a professional test.” 

There have been several articles which have described the number 
of operations by which both the partial and multiple coefficients may 


*Harold Rugg: “Statistical Methods Applied to Educational Testing.” Twenty- 
ye Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Chapter III, 
Pp. 

‘Jasper N. Mallory: “A Study of the Relation of Some Physical Defects to 
poeewnent in the Elementary School.” Peabody Contributions to Education, 


*H. M. Ivy: “What is the Relation of Academic Preparation, Experience, Intel- 
ligence, Achievement, and Sex of Rural Teachers in Mississippi to Their Pay?” 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Contributions to Education, No. 10. 

‘F. B. Knight: “Qualities Related to Success in Teaching.” Columbia Contri- 
butions, Teachers’ College Series, No. 120. 


Statistics 
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be derived.6 A discussion of partial coefficients and their meaning 
and mathematical significance is found in such texts as Yule.* But 
sources bringing together the processes involved in computing these 
coefficients, with a reasonably simple presentation of the logic in- 
volved in their application, are difficult to find. The following for- 
mule and exercises have been used in classes of administrators study- 
ing educational statistics,’ and are offered, not as presenting anything 
new concerning these processes, but simply as presenting in form 
rather easily understood their application and to stand as a “model 
solution” for solving “the list of similar problems” which an admin- 
istrator may encounter. The problem chosen may illustrate a situa- 
tion where the superintendent or the director of research has been 
told by an enthusiastic supervisor of reading that to improve achieve- 
ment in arithmetic it is only necessary to improve achievement in 
reading, as the chief difficulty in arithmetic lies in inability to read 
“for comprehension.” The supervisor of reading had “reasoned this 
out.” The administrator of instruction seeks to answer the ques- 
tion mathematically. Data are given in Table I. 

The table here presented furnishes all the data necessary for deriv- 
ing the total correlations, the partial correlations, and the multiple 
correlations. The first and fifth columns designate by numerals the 
students; the second and sixth, their respective arithmetic scores 
made on Monroe’s “Correct Principle” test; the third and seventh, 
their I.Q.’s, and the fourth and eighth, the scores made on Monroe’s 
comprehension reading test. The first row in the lower part of the 
table below these scores gives the “total” for each series. (This total 
is obtained simply by adding the scores.) The next row below this 
gives the average of each series, obtained by dividing the total by the 
number of cases. The next row below gives the sum of the squares 
of each series of scores. The bottom row in the table gives the sums 
of the products obtained: by multiplying the arithmetic score of each 
child by his I.Q. and adding these products, by multiplying the arith- 
metic scores of each child by his score in reading and adding the 
products so obtained, and by multiplying each child’s score in reading 
by his I.Q. and adding. 


‘Curt Rosenow: “An Analysis of Mental Abilities.” Psychological Mono- 
— Vol. 24, No. 5. And T. L. Kelly: “Tables to Facilitate the Calculation of 

artial Coefficients of Correlations and Regression Equations.” University of 
Texas, Bulletin No. 27. 


awe Yule: “An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics,’ Chapter XII, 
p. 


"Education 145D: “Statistical Methods Applied to Education.” George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 
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PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 


TABLE I 


TABLE SHOWING ARITHMETIC (MONROE P.) SCORES, READING (MONROE ComMP.), 
AND I.Q. oF SIxTy-TWwo PEABODY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL STUDENTS; 


ALSO DERIVATIONS USED IN CORRELATIONS 


2 

2 i 2 

: | 3 

| 

n e || a 
1 14 143 27 || 32 19 117 23 
2 17 147 24 || 33 13 14 25 
3 ll 103 24 || 34 14 87 26 
4 18 116 21 || 35 11 93 25 
5 13 101 19 || 36 17 98 29 
6 14 143 80 || 37 16 119 13 
7 15 120 38 20 96 9 
8 15 123 25 || 39 17 102 21 
9 13 110 21 || 40 11 156 21 
10 13 100 21 || 41 17 128 25 
1l 18 127 26 || 42 18 89 21 
12 14 115 20 || 43 18 105 20 
13 15 104 27 || 44 15 104 23 
14 ll 111 24 |' 45 13 96 10 
15 13 160 30 || 46 16 117 18 
16 18 117 25 || 47 10 96 14 
17 14 105 27 || 48 16 104 26 
18 15 98 21 || 49 11 109 20 
19 18 105 21 || 50 14 77 14 
20 18 121 27 || 61 15 96 18 
21 20 109 24 || 52 20 100 18 
22 21 || 53 19 180 21 
23 27 || 54 ll 113 25 
24 14 || 55 14 110 23 
25 27 || 56 13 97 25 
26 30 || 57 14 110 25 
27 26 || 58 ll 106 24 
28 12 || 59 19 141 21 
29 25 || 60 20 103 17 
30 18 || 61 14 102 14 
31 22 || 62 19 117 16 


AVERAGES (M) 


15.3 112.1 


> of Squares of Each Set 
Scores 


15155 801150 


31875 


PropucT MOMENTS 


> Arith. x I. Q. 


107307 21061 


> Arith. x Read. |} Read. x I. Q. 
155889 


One of the simplest ways of calculating a “total” coefficient of cor- 
relation, when there is involved no question as to the linearity of the 
distribution, makes use of the values given in the lower rows of this 


151 
TOTALS 953 | 6950| 1373 
22.1 
= 
mm 
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table. When Brown’s modification of the Pearson formula is re- 


=X.Y, 
SY: ’ it should be noted that to obtain the 


numerator, where the correlation sought is between the arithmetic 
scores and intelligence (this is a “total” correlation and is designated 
Yr,,.), it is only necessary to subtract from = arithmetic scores x I.Q. 
the product of the average of the arithmetic scores (15.3) and the 
total of the I.Q.’s (6950). To find \/ 3 X? it is necessary only to sub- 
tract from the sum of the squares of the arithmetic scores (15,155) 
the product of the average of the arithmetic scores (15.3) and the to- 
tal of those scores (953). To find \ = Y2, subtract from the sum of 
the squares of the I1.Q.’s (801,150) the product of the average of the 
1.Q.’s (112.1) and the total of the I.Q.’s (6950). The computations 
giving the total correlations r,, (relation between first and second 
columns), r,,, and r,, are here presented : 
ZA X1Q—TigX My 107307—106335 
21061—21061 


21QXR—TioX Mp 155889—153595 
VSIQ—TigX Mug VSR—T, XM, '801150—779095 V 31875—30843.8 
It should be recognized that the s AxIQ—T,,x M, is really the 
= X,Y, of the original formula obtained by a shorter method. So 
with the values in the denominator. The mathematical principle in- 
volved is the theorem quoted by Ayres in the discussion referred to.® 
To obtain the partial correlation from now on is simply substitu- 
tion in a formula, and is no more difficult, perhaps, than solving a 
quadratic equation. The formula is: 


Yio Tis Vos 
23 


membered, r = 


and, substituting, 


*Cf. Ayres’ “A Shorter Method of dite Coefficients of Correlation.” 
Journal Educational Research, March, 1920. 

‘The method requires materially less time, especially when a table of squares 
and square roots such as may be found in a high-school algebra—e. g., Hawkes, 
Luby, and Touton, Second Course in Algebra, p. 274—a table of products, and a 
Monroe calculator, or an adding machine are used. 

“The reliability of this coefficient is determined by substituting in formula 

ee 2 The P.E., of course, could be obtained by multiplying this 
=1—Ties Result by’ 67449, 


0 .27 99 10 
= wiv) =e 
VN 
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This means, in brief, that the relation found between scores in 
arithmetic and I.Q.’s (r,,—.27), for this group of students, is not 
conditioned by abilities in reading, but rather is wholly independent 
of these abilities. Had the partial, r,,.,, approached zero, then it 
would have indicated that reading was the determining factor. The 
reasoning is simple. Reduced to steps, it is: 


One—Scores in arithmetic and I.Q.’s show a relation indicated by 
== 37. 

Two—lIn getting r,, there were variations in reading abilities as 
shown by the reading scores. These variations might account for the 
relation between arithmetic scores and intelligence. The partial cor- 
relation, r,..;, is the mathematical process which answers the ques- 
tion: Do the variations in reading ability account for the relation 
between 1.Q.’s and scores in arithmetic? (It might be termed the 
process which controls these variations or holds them constant.) 

Three—If the partial relation approximates the total in numerical 
value, then the effect of the controlled factor or factors has been 
negligible. If, on the other hand, controlling certain factors de- 
creases the value of the total correlation materially—so as to cause it 
to approach zero, for instance—then obviously these factors were the 
ones contributing the relation, and the “total” loses its significance 
as a measure of relation. 

Four—Since the partial in the case approximates .27, it is indi- 
cated that varying abilities in reading have been, for this group, a 


Fo factor in determining relation between arithmetic score 
and I1.Q. 


Now, if four factors were involved and it was desired to control 
two of them, the formula would become: 


Tiss Toss 


~ 


The solving would merely be a matter of substituting and simplify- 
ing. The work will, of course, take longer, as it will be noted that 
three different “partials” are necessary in the substitution. Should 
a greater number of factors than four be involved, the general equa- 


tion, 
“Reliability is measured by 
N 
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will furnish the formula. The general equation is from Yule, An 
Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, p. 238. 

The question still remains: Have many or most of the factors which 
contribute to arithmetical ability been considered? Again this ques- 
tion can be answered mathematically. The process is that of multi- 


ple correlations. Again the process is one of substitution. The 
formula is: 


and, substituting, 
=[11.927 x .986)] 
=,.29+ 


(It is necessary to compute r,,.,.. This is done in exactly the same 
way that r,,., was computed. The formula is: 


96.916 


An interpretation of r,,..—-—.12 would be that, since r,,, the total 
correlation, shows no consistent relation between scores in arithmetic 
and scores in reading, the question very naturally arises whether the 
varying degrees of intelligence play any part in this. The negative 
partial indicates that if intelligence were controlled or at a level, the 
probabilities are that the correlation would be negative. In other 
words, the varying degrees of intelligence is so influential a factor 
in determining this relation, in this group of students, that it has 
changed the total correlation, r,,, from a negative to a zero one.) 

The result, r,.., = .29 +, would be interpreted to mean that only the 
smaller part of the contributing factors to the arithmetic scores have 
been considered in the study of the relations—that a larger number 
have been left unconsidered than have been considered. The steps in 
the reasoning are: 


One—If all the factors were considered, the multiple correlation 
would be one. If most of the factors were left unconsidered, the co- 
efficient would approach zero. When part of the factors are consid- 
ered and part unconsidered, the coefficients will range in value from 
zero to one. 

Two—r,.., = .29, being less than one-third of the way from zero 
ndicates that factors are yet unconsidered. 


to one, i 


“Reliability is measured by 1.23 ~ 
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Should it be desired to consider three factors with the arithmetic 
score, then the formula would become: 


The method of solving is exactly similar. Should more than three 
factors be considered, the general equation, 


will furnish the necessary formule by the substitution of the proper 
number for n. It will be seen that the number of factors in the sec- 
ond term of the second member is n — 1. 


A check on the multiple correlation is to solve for r,.,, in the for- 
mula: 


=[1—(1—0)(1—.0841)] 
=(.0841)*=.29 
Since this is merely a different formula for obtaining the same result, 
the check is to get the same numerical value—even as when the addi- 
tion of a column of figures is checked by adding up the column and 


then again by going down. Should it be desired to check where four 
factors are used, the formula becomes: 


Should more than four be used, the general equation is: 


It will be rioted that as the number of factors involved increases, 
the work prerequisite to substituting in formule very rapidly in- 
creases in amount; so that for very many factors the formula ceases 
to be practicable, owing to the amount of work involved. 

The advantage of this method and the relative ease with which it 
can be used will appeal to the superintendent or to the director of 


“Reliability is measured by 1—Tiss 


= 
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educational research. Since it offers a mathematical basis for an- 
swering questions that otherwise must be answered on the basis of 
guessing or—what is but little different—trying to reason out philo- 
sophically what could and should be answered on the more definitely 
accurate mathematical or quantitative basis, it affords him a tool for 
checking the accuracy of his own interpretations and those of others. 
It helps the superintendent to be independent of leaning on another’s 
interpretations solely. It enables the director of research to inter- 
pret more fully the facts which those persons whom he directs have 
gathered, and makes him more than has been so often charged, a 
mere gatherer of facts. To the extent that such tools can be increased 
in number and their use made relatively simple, to that extent can 
the school administration shift the basis of answering questions daily 
encountered to a definitely objective quantitative study. 


J 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION —AN INTIMATE SURVEY © 


CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


English is the commonest school subject. It is also probably the 
most confusing. And the least satisfactory phase of English is un- 
questionably composition. I am undertaking to write a series of very 
short papers, of which the present is the first, to help school people to 
think through their particular problems regarding curricula, text- 
books, and methods of instruction in English composition. 

It is necessary that we should meet, in starting, upon a common 
ground. Let us all agree, then—first, on a definition, and, secondly, 
upon our own attitude. I am thinking only of the public school, not 
of the specifically “prep” institution. Can we not, therefore, agree 
that the objectives of school English are in society—in the usages of 
cultured men and women in America at large—not in requirements 
set by colleges and their entrance boards? If the other supposition 
be true, there is no argument possible; the school must teach what will 
put pupils through entrance examinations, and must do this regard- 

. less of whether the broader social purposes are also served. The best 
thinking nowadays, however, indicates that in this respect there is 
no real conflict and should be no formal one. Whatever truly pre- 
pares a boy or girl to speak, write, or read efficiently in the broad 
world beyond the school prepares him, in the real essentials, just as 
well for success in college. The highly specific, and therefore re- 
strictive and repressive, college-entrance examinations are very rap- 
idly being superseded. We can agree, therefore—can we not?—on 
the statement that the aim and purpose of the study of English lan- 
guage and composition in school is to equip boys and girls to use their 
vernacular readily and accurately in the cultured circles of the world 
into which they are graduated. 

Schools have taught English a long time. Many of us are “set” in 
our ways of teaching; we have always done it thus and so, and our 
emotions respond quickly when a change is suggested. Let us all 
agree on an attitude of truth seeking—truth seeking even when it 
hurts. There is no progress possible to a closed mind. Neither, of 
course, is there sane progress attainable by the mind which with mad 


enthusiasm seizes unthinkingly upon every proposed innovation. Let 
us maintain the happy medium. 
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All thinkers about school English aim at precisely the same far- 
distant goal. The roads, however, by which they would arrive at that 
goal are very diverse, although, no doubt, ultimately converging. 
The goal is, skill in the use of language in social situations. And 
nearly every one would agree that skill is made up of habitual accu- 
racy and fluency in self-expression, neither of these constituent ele- 
ments being ultimately more important than the other. The full at- 
tainment of the goal will be arrived at, in general, only by adults. 
Our problem—the problem of the educator—is to determine what road 
or combination of roads is the best approach up which we may lead 
children. 

The first attack on any problem ought to be a study of the his- 
tory of what has been done in that field in the past. There is no ac- 
curate history of the teaching of language and composition in Amer- 
ican public schools. We do know, in a large, uncritical way, that there 
have been waves of enthusiasm for various methods of instruction, 
each of them subsiding after a while. The golden age of formal Eng- 
lish grammar was from about 1850 to about 1875. It taught accord- 
ing to long-established Latin grammar ideals. Since that time for- 
mal grammar has been, in the thought of most teachers, declining in 
importance. There succeeded a philological period, which was at its 
best perhaps in word analysis, and a rhetoric period, a sharp reaction 
from this, but in its own way equally stilted. The “literature” era of 
school English brought in imitative themes in its wake. About twenty . 
years ago, vast enthusiasm greeted the idea of writing from models— 
that is, of reproducing in one’s own writings the style and flavor of 
masterpieces. Every one taught composition in this manner; a cer- 
tain textbook presenting it ably was very widely used. But it in- 
volved almost no accurate analysis of the real essentials of literature, 
and children copied usually only an author’s superficialities. What 
came slowly to be recognized as a grievous shortcoming was also the 
fact that the subjects written about were beyond pupils’ experience 
and interests. There came next a period of really excellent instruc- 
tion, based on admirable textbooks, in literary composition founded 
upon ingenious and accurate analysis of masterly writings. The es- 
sentials now were chiefly organic—paragraph structure, rhetorical 
sentence structure, and the plan of the whole discourse. Some of the 
textbooks are worthy of resurrection to-day ; yet this type of teaching 
has now passed on, as probably is best, into the colleges. Its stylistic 
requirements were too great for children, and it persisted in the error 
of its predecessor in depending upon theme subjects which, although 
vital in literature, are far over pupils’ heads. ~ 

Two further phases of the teaching of composition have occurred 
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in very recent times. Educators awoke at last to the fact that the 
subject as taught was too literary. For many pupils it had, in fact, 
little or no vitality; for it neither caught them as they then really 
were nor sought to prepare them for a life which they eventually 
would need to be fit to live. And the awakening of the school folk 
was violent and irrational, like a man jumping out of bed with a 
nightmare. The Dewey philosophy also had taken strong hold, and 
was largely responsible for the revolution which occurred. The old 
textbooks and methods were thrown away—vehemently, boisterously, 
and to an immoderate distance, as if we were ashamed ever to have 
been seen with them. And we adopted instead—ten thousand of us— 
a hastily prepared text, or its even more hasty chief competitor, which 
stated boldly that it was over the head of no child and sought to raise 
no child in literary ability above the level of simple business letters and 
ordinary conversation. We were extreme—wildly, unthinkingly ex- 
treme. The textbooks were inadequate. Our new methods of in- 
struction, thrust upon us by the prevailing philosophy and by new 
pedagogical ideals before we had time to digest them, were even less 
satisfactory. As a result, we had a bad case of indigestion. And we 
have since reacted strongly against all this sort of thing, although 
much of it is undoubtedly very good. 

We are at present, I think I might say, back again into an English- 
grammar conception of composition. Nothing could be more startling 
nor yet more easily explained. A clever textbook, soon expanded into 
a brief series, clever publisher’s advertising reminding us of the weak- 
nesses of our debauch and proffering a new, utterly different panacea— 
and we were again on the hook, apparently having learned nothing 
from our recent great adventure. 

Now, perhaps the most interesting statement of all is this: The 
very most recent textbook on my desk is almost a replica, in its point 
of view, of the composition “best seller” of about 1900. It would 
teach, unanalytically, by means of imitation of very stilted old-time 
literary classics. I wonder if we are going to have to go through the 
whole evolution again before we get our feet upon solid rock. 

This survey is cursive. Of course it generalizes extensively; not 
all teachers or all schools have gone through the stages described. 
Some, no doubt, missed certain phases entirely; some got to a par- 
ticular stage and are sticking there yet; others have developed indi- 
vidual eclectic systems; there are a few schools perhaps that have 
maintained an unbroken grammar tradition from 1850 or 1875 until 
the present without feeling the other impulses. I have generalized 
also pretty much in terms of hoi polloi—that is, of the multitude. 
There are a good many of the ablest teachers, as there have been in 
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past generations, who have taught sanely and constructively all the 
while without falling into the prevailing fashions. In them, indeed, 
is largely our hope for the future. And chiefly I address them, rather 
than the others, in this series of articles. In quiet thought, observa- 
tion, and experiment they can determine (while the rest run off 
after some new will-o’-the-wisp) what really is in truth the best 
way to develop in children power in the use of their mother tongue. 

Most of the truly excellent present-day teachers of English whom 
I know and have talked with or observed consider that practice under 
criticism in both speaking and writing is the most effective road 
which pupils can follow toward attaining a mastery of their vernacu- 
lar. Some go so far as to say that, in their judgment, it is the only 
way which insures satisfactory progress. There are many who would 
discard entirely the formal, highly organized study of language, not 
even using its several phases sparingly to supplement practice. As 
I have already stated, the present fad (which we may dismiss as prov- 
ing little) is altogether against this attitude. 

Antipodal to the teachers just mentioned are some, also excellent, 
who would develop power in pupils’ speech and writing, not by prac- 
tice, except to a slight extent, but by inculcating the structural prin- 
ciples of language—that is, they depend upon formal grammar or 
upon rhetoric, perhaps upon both. Their instruction, as I have ob- 
served it, is chiefly by question-and-answer recitation, based closely 
upon a textbook. They lecture a good deal; they also direct the at- 
tentive study by pupils of parallel readings in literature—really writ- 
ings for grammatical and stylistic, sometimes structural, analysis. 
They use “exercises” extensively—that is, series of sentences contain- 
ing typical errors, or broken by blanks into which pupils must fit, 
orally or in writing, the correct language forms. What writing pu- 
pils do for them is either upon these exercises entirely or upon these 
and compositions so few in number and so far between as to have 
little or no value as practice in free expression. 

There are also a few teachers whom I should call excellent who 
instruct chiefly by means of affording practice, but do not give pupils 
practice under criticism. The oft-repeated speaking or writing is 
itself supposed by them to develop power, without being scrutinized 
by the teacher for particular excellencies and defects. The pupils 
write much, but the themes, sooner or later and openly or surrepti- 
tiously, go into the wastebasket unread. Only a few teachers, by the 
way, openly state their adherence to this manner of instruction. 
There is excellent reason to believe, however, that many others—some 
truly productive of results—practice it sometimes. They start with 
the ideal of reading all papers, but let them.accumulate, from one 
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cause or another, until—by accident rather than design—they come 
into a dependence upon practice alone instead of practice under crit- 
icism. This is likely, by the way, to be an intermediate step toward 
abandoning practice altogether. 

I quite dismiss from consideration teachers who instruct in compo- 
sition chiefly by means of recitations from textbooks. The method is 
common, but I do not know one excellent teacher of the sort. The 
three groups which I have described are fairly representative of all 
the truly excellent instructors whom I happen to know well enough to 
analyze regarding typical procedure. 

Of the three sorts of teaching, I myself incline very strongly to 
the first described. So, as a group, does The National Council of 
Teachers of English, which represents by far the keenest thinking in 
this country about English. So do the very best individual teachers 
whom Iknow. The grammar-rhetoric method, I have often observed, 
is popular in large cities and in other very highly organized districts; 
but not, as is quite clear, solely (and I suspect not chiefly) for its 
instructional value, but for the ease with which it may be systematized 
for all sorts of teachers, pupils, and schools and subjected to exact 
examinations at the term end. 

The method of teaching by means of affording practice under crit- 
icism, although the best, is, however, handicapped by several almost 
insuperable obstacles. In the succeeding papers of this series I am 
going to undertake to discuss these one by one. The first of them 
which I shall take up is the apparent physical impossibility of careful 
theme reading by the teacher of many writings by many pupils, and 
how this may be overcome. 
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4 HOMEMAKING—A FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY 


CORA M. WINCHELL “ 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The home and the family have become subjects of intense concern 
to thinking people everywhere. Sociologists, in their study of the art 
of living together, declare that upon a strong and stable family life 
depends the strength and stability of the nation; that in the single 
family unit are found the fundamental elements for the nurture of the 
best form of democratic government. Americanization finds one of 
its main tasks the adaptation to anew environment of Old-World folk 
ways, customs, and traditions in relation to life in the home. Biolo- 
gists, together with the students of eugenics, are bending their efforts 
toward the purification and refinement of hygienic and social sex rela- 
tionships in order to strengthen and improve the family. Legislators 
are concerned with the passage of laws which will improve the stabil- 
ity of the home through the protection of individual members of the 
family and the improvement of housing conditions. Psychologists are 
developing an “adaptive psychology”—a study of those elements in 
human behavior which will, when understood and applied, tend to 
remove certain difficulties which interfere with mental and social ad- 
justments in family life. Social workers are increasingly bending 
their efforts to the technique of the rehabilitation of disabled and 
broken homes and to the strengthening of those elements which main- 
tain family life. The medical profession is applying research and 
remedial science to the eradication of social diseases which threaten. 
the family and weaken its fiber. Sanitarians are attempting, through 
the elimination of causes for disease in the home or the community, 
to extend the lifetime of the race and promote its happiness and use- 
fulness. The church which is alive to the social situation strives to 
improve spiritual foundations for the family as a means toward its 
stabilization. The position of the church is well summarized by Abbe 
Jean Viollet, of Paris, in the following words: 


“The organization of modern society offers another problem which 
is as important as that of the social training of the citizen, and that 
is the defense and preservation of the family. . . . It is through 
and in the family that . . . both parents and children serve their 
apprenticeship, as it were, in the spirit of solidarity and social respon- 
sibility. . . . However important the economic factor may be in 
the struggle of the family against the causes of destruction, it remains 
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none the less true that this problem depends above all on conscience 
and the moral law. Hence, Christianity must have the chief part in 
the reconstruction of the modern family.” 


Educators who recognize the family as a social unit which is an 
asset or a liability to a community are employing problems of home 
life as a productive field of “purposeful activities.” The press treats 
increasingly of both subtle and concrete problems related to the home. 
Modern fiction finds intriguing themes in the analysis—seldom the 
solution—of familial relationships. What a tremendous loss to the 
literature of all ages would result were all references to the home and 
its problems deleted from its pages! All these groups are working 
together or independently on a program both remedial and preven- 
tive for insuring the permanency of the home. 

At the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the National Conference on 
Social Work, held in Washington in May, 1923, Homer Folks, in his 


presidential address, thus analyzed by decades the progress of the 
last half century: 


“In the records of the first ten years, statistics figure largely—a 
natural inheritance from the parent organization, the Social Science 
Association. . . . The second decade emphasized humane care— 
the correction of abuses and neglect. The third decade made the 
transition from care to cure. Its spirit was expressed in hospitals 
and nursing. In the fourth decade the thought of prevention became 
prominent, but rather as a profession of faith than as a working pro- 
gram. In the last decade the preventive program is a fruitful reality. 
This transition from prevention as an article of faith to prevention as 
an operating program is our spécial subject. 

“We have spoken thus far of cure and prevention as though they 
were wholly separate; of course they are not. Some activities are 
both—and equally—curative and preventive. All stages of the tran- 
sition are represented. The difference is partly one of emphasis, of 
objective, of the inspiring spirit, of a longer perspective. What we 
call ‘good case work’—the joy and luxury of helping a family in the 
best way it can be done with our present knowledge—purely remedial 
in its origin, takes into account at every stage the long look ahead, the 
health and development of each individual, and is one of the most 
fruitful methods of starting the processes of prevention where they 
are most needed. ‘Back to the home’ almost summarizes the trend 
in every field of social work.” 


The fifth day of the seven-day conference was devoted to the home. 
Porter Lee, in commenting upon the changing aspects of the home, 


listed four factors in present-day social life and thought which affect 
the family: 


(1) Comradeship.—“Married life means to most people at the pres- 
ent time permanent companionship, which at its best may become 
comradeship. Is comradeship, in marriage or elsewhere, in the pres- 
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ent day an easier thing to achieve than it formerly was, or a more 
difficult? Does this problem of the adjustment of personalities to 
each other grow more complicated? I think it does, and the reason is 
that the individual is more of an individual than he ever was before, 
and with the aid of science and invention he has developed a wider 
range of interests than his ancestors dreamed of. Next to the pos- 
session of a deeply treasured interest, the richest experience one can 
have is the sharing of it with another personality to whom it means 
much the same. Modern marriage offers the opportunity of many 
more points at which the interests of man and woman can be dove- 
tailed, and to that extent it offers the possibility of a richer, more per- 
manent comradeship between them.” 


(2) Constituted versus inherent authority, and (3) The new posi- 
tion of woman.—Mr. Lee referred to the importance of the new posi- 
tion of woman in its effect upon family life, and then discussed the 
influence upon the home of the changing attitude toward authority. 
He made a most interesting analysis of the nature of authority, con- 
trasting constituted authority—the authority which a person exer- 
cises by reason of his office, such as president, king, teacher, parent, 
or policeman—with inherent authority—the authority of experience 
and learning—leading to judgments which less experienced, less 
learned persons are willing to follow. He concluded that the grow- 


ing disrespect for authority is “for authority which is constituted, 
but not inherent.” 


“Men are no less willing than they ever were to accept leadership, 
to be told what to do; but they are increasingly restless when advice 
or instructions come from persons who have only a constituted right 
to give them and no inherent authority with respect to them. The 
authority of a father over his son totters on its foundations when the 
son asks for assistance with his algebra lesson and is met by complete 
indifference. It totters only slightly less when he is met by abysmal 
algebraic ignorance. If respect for parents is an important element 
in holding the family together, that respect must not only be accorded 
by children ; it must also be won by parents.” 


(4) The present outspoken interest in sex. 

In the extensive program now going forward for adapting home 
and family life to changing social conditions, to what extent are the 
individual family and its separate members sharing? 

‘ The Florence (Ala.) Herald is credited by a recent number of the 
Literary Digest with the following “Topic in Brief:” “It sure would 
be fine for mother if she could collect time and a half for overtime.” 

This is indicative of a point of view too universal to be disregarded, 
and furnishes the keynote of the modern insistent question: “How 
can the home and its management be reorganized so that all who share 
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in its joys and benefits may also participate in its responsibilities and 
its activities?” 

Homemaking is not housekeeping and nothing more; it is a larger, 
more far-reaching profession. It is the making of a home such as 
Lyman Abbott defines in the Outlook for July 20, 1915: 


“The home is primarily not a place for work, but for life; work lies 
below and beyond it; but the companionship which transforms a house 
into a home is the sharing of the rewards of work—freedom, repose, 
refreshment, vision. There are houses full of conveniences and lux- 
uries in which no one is at home; the men and women who live in them 
are homeless. To such men and women, as to the men and women 
to whom marriage is but a social contract and the family a mere social 
arrangement, there is no going home, no refuge for the spirit, no 
place of understanding and vision. There are no more pathetic fig- 
ures in the world to-day than these homeless men and women—rest- 


less, discontented, unhappy, and utterly blind to the tragedy of a life 
in which there is no going home.” 


Homemaking involves an atmosphere dependent, in part, upon 
high standards of housekeeping—meals well planned and served, sur- 
roundings attractive and clean, and clothing wisely selected and 
adapted to the needs and the purse. But homemaking is also depend- 
ent upon other factors, among which these are outstanding: the intel- 
ligent use of the family income, wise saving and spending, a whole- 
some philosophy of life which is basic to a sane evaluation of essen- 
tials and nonessentials, respect and provision for the rights of every 
individual member of the family to the development of his and her 
interests, and cordial codperation of all members of the family in the 
general organization and in the realization of ideals as agreed upon 
by the group. 

Obviously family life organized upon such a basis demands, in the 
first place, intelligent recognition of the fact that the home and 
the family share in whatever general social changes are occurring. 
Change always characterizes progressive society ; the constituent fam- 
ilies cannot remain static. Secondly, a definite provision must be 
made for family conferences in relation to the adjustment of the life 
in the home to the interests, desires, and activities of the whole group. 
This adjustment must be gradual; it cannot come suddenly to a family 
that has been one of autocratic rule. Where constituted authority 
has always superseded inherent authority, the change may be effected 
fully only after a very long time; but even if this be true, there should 
be, in the program for prevention which characterizes present-day 
constructive thought, provision for strengthening home and family 
life through a gradual appreciation of homemaking as a family re- 
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sponsibility and a definite, well-planned educational preparation for 
assuming this responsibility. 

What does universal education for homemaking involve? It in- 
volves, first of all, as broad and deep a general, liberal education as 
can be provided, including literature, art, music, the sciences, and the 
social studies. If the home is to serve as the early training school for 
effective citizenship, its surroundings and its influences should be 
essentially cultural. A second requirement, no less essential, is for 
such technical training in the activities of the home itself as is needed 
by every individual and as may be compatible with the special inter- 
ests and abilities of that individual. A third factor, vital for the 
full democracy of the home, is professional or other vocational edu- 
cation which will equip for economic independence every member of 
the family—this economic independence to be not necessarily exer- 
cised, but, perhaps so, either from choice or from necessity. Such 
training may take the form of intensive vocational homemaking for 
the woman who desires it, but it should either embody or directly 
point the way to professional training which will command remuner- 
ation in case the need arises. 

What is our own responsibility with regard to education for home- 
making? First, as teachers, we must recognize and utilize every 
opportunity for the development in young people, and sometimes in 
their elders, of those habits, attitudes, and skills which will improve 
the health and the habits of living of the individual and his contribu- 
tions to the greater effectiveness of the home. Says John Dewey: 


“At the present time the greatest need is the awakening of teachers 
to their social office and function and the responsibilities therein en- 
tailed. They must put aside the habit of thinking that social ques- 
tions are the concern of none but professional social workers, philan- 
thropists, and politicians. They must recognize that they themselves 
are, first of all, social workers, constructive engineers of future soci- 
ety, statesmen in the deepest sense. In the golden words of Horace 
Mann, they have to act in the consciousness that ‘where anything is 
growing, one former is worth a thousand reformers.’ ” 


Secondly, as members of our own family groups, through intelli- 
gent appreciation of what really constitutes a family, it is our privi- 
lege to set up standards of homemaking which may serve as objective 
standards for other homes. 

Thirdly, as citizens, or members of the larger family—for to none 
of us is homemaking limited to the individual household—the homes 
of our community, of our state, and of the nation, are our personal 
responsibility. 

The methods of discharging this responsibility are many. Among 
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them would be, surely, the exerting of influence to secure intelligent 
legislation wherever laws affect home and family life—legislation, 
for instance, for the protection of women and children in industry, 
for workingmen’s compensation, for financial aid for motherhood, for 
proper housing, and for regulation of the length of the working day. 
Among them would also be the promotion of public utilities which will 
reduce drudgery and provide comforts for the home. We should also 
contribute to the arousing of public opinion and the securing of legis- 
lation for honest, sanitary production, manufacture, and sale of the 
commodities essential to the home and the family for food, clothing, 
and shelter. Finally, the task nearest at hand, we should promote 
a program of education in our schools which will prepare boys and 
girls, who are soon to become men and women, for worthy home mem- 
bership. 

These, then, are your responsibilities and mine, as teachers, home- 
makers, and citizens, in the improvement of the home and the stabili- 
zation of the family in this period of social progress and adjustment. 


TEOC ” 


WHERE NEGRO FIELD HANDS STAY—WHERE, Too, THEY GET ALL 
THEY EARN AND KNoW THEY GET I'v. 


ROBERT HAYNE LEAVELL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


“Labor, they tell me, is scarce further over in the Yazoo Delta,” 
remarked William Moore, the negro farmer-merchant whom I had 
found in his store on his “place.” ‘But here along Teoc Creek every 
planter has his cabins full.” 

“What makes this neighborhood different from others here in Mis- 
sissippi?” I inquired. 

“That is a question I wouldn’t undertake to answer, not knowing 
other communities as I know this,” was the smiling response. “But 
I can tell you why labor likes to stay on Teoc, for that’s easy. An 
honest man lived here years ago. By his own example of fair dealing 
with the ‘hands’ on his plantation he fixed the custom in this neigh- 
borhood of giving every man his just due. It’s strange about him. 
He wasn’t exactly a business success himself; and yet because of him 
other men have made money here ever since, for the laborer gets his 
due and knows it. So all along this creek there is never a lack of 
workers.” 

“Who was this man?” 

“Mr. John S. McCain. He lives out at Carrollton now with one of 
his children, but his principle of fair treatment is still the fixed rule 
of this community. His son has the father’s plantation, and he is 
making good. He is just as fair as the old man in his dealings. But 
I would say he is more businesslike. He opened a store on his place a 
year or two ago, and now he’s got all the business he wants. There 
was an old gentleman in the neighborhood who had a general store, 
and who was just as fair in his dealings; but, somehow, Mr. Joe Mc- 
Cain has had no trouble in getting trade.” 

The talk went back to the father. He was, I recalled, the sheriff 
in my boyhood days—a man held in high respect by all the county. 
I heard people speak then of his integrity, but I was too young at 
that time to realize what a high adventure just being honest often 
proves to be. 

Now, it was a pleasant thing to hear this simple explanation of why 
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negro field hands still love to stay in Teoc community. And yet I 
wondered. Was not this explanation too simple? Was it really true 
that because an honest man had lived in that neighborhood a long 
time ago, negro workers like to stay there now? For I know other 
planters in the Delta—men whose integrity is beyond question. I 
was not at all sure that they, too, had as many laborers as they needed. 

Then the negro planter-merchant with whom I was talking made 
a random remark that made me suspect his judgment might be af- 
fected by ancient friendship. 

“My father,” he said, “lived on the McCain place when it belonged 
to Mr. Joe’s grandfather ; and I was born there in the sheriff’s time.” 

Getting at the bottom of a matter is slow and delicate business; but 
where you’ve known folks for years, as I have in Carroll county, there 
is a mental “Who’s Who” to which you can turn for further light. 
All, therefore, that was necessary was for me to stop between trains 
at Carrollton a day or so later and go to see one man—Reed Bingham. 
He listened with a pleased kindliness as I repeated what William 
Moore, the Teoc planter, had said about our old friend. 

“That is fine, if true,” saidI. “But is it really the reason why labor 
stays there now?” : 

“Will would know,” Mr. Bingham replied, thoughtfully, “because, 
except for the time he was away at Tuskegee Institute and for a 
few years immediately afterwards, he has lived in that community 
practically all of his life. He knows his white neighbors through 
and through, and he has good judgment. You can count on what he 
told you. I remember a queer thing that happened once. Perhaps 
it will throw some light on the way in which one man’s example, even 
though it was long ago, has created a community spirit at Teoc that 
still lives and that negroes appreciate. John McCain, in his active 
days, had great influence; but even when he was sheriff, and conse- 
quently an important figure in county politics, he was such a modest 
man that he could never be persuaded to make a speech; and in the 
church, although he was a devoted member, he has always been too 
self-distrustful to break silence. He has never been known to make 
@ speech except once; but that one time he spoke in such a way as to 
save men’s lives, for he stopped the lynching of some negroes.” 

“You mean he ‘bucked’ the mob?” I asked, scenting the melodram- 
atic. 

“No, not that at all. He did not make use of his authority as sheriff. 
It was just his influence as a man. I don’t recall the details, beyond 
the fact that a party of men went with him from Carrollton and that 
he prevented the lynching by his speech.” 
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Not long after this talk with my friend I went by Ford to the Mc- 
Cain place. My object was twofold—to renew acquaintance with 
Joe, whom I had known when he was a boy, and to see with my own 
eyes what sort of negroes were actually staying on Teoc. Particu- 
larly I wished to find out whether among these there were many 
young negroes; for recently, in driving down the Yazoo “Delta” from 
Memphis through Clarksdale to Greenwood, I had been struck by the 
comparatively small number of younger men and boys at work in the 
fields ; and I had concluded that the problem of keeping the same labor 
force year after year was chiefly the problem of making plantation 
life attractive to the young, be they white or negro. 

The location of Teoc is itself worth noting. It is a secluded com- 
munity ; for, despite the fact that it is only seven or eight miles from 
Greenwood, the county seat of Leflore, it is off the main road. Three 
miles distant in another direction is a way station on a small branch 
railroad. Such comparative isolation—more complete sometimes in 
the spring, when there is high water in the Yazoo river—may ac- 
count in part for the negroes’ having a habit of staying close around 
Teoc. 

Another fact that may be significant is that the community is situ- 
ated on the edge of “the hills” that rim the Yazoo-Mississippi “Delta” 
on the east. There is consequently a fine chance to choose those 
negroes attracted out of the cotton-impoverished hills by the fame of 
the opulent Yazoo basin. This remains true in spite of the fact that 
land in the creek “bottom,” though rich, is not so rich as land further 
to the west, and in spite of the further fact that Teoc lands are sub- 
ject to freshets, and, indeed, even to ruin from sudden changes in the 
creek bed; for many a negro, no matter how dissatisfied he may have 
become in the cotton barrens of the hills, still hesitates to venture far 
into the valley of the Yazoo, about which he has heard conflicting 
tales. With all his love of roaming, the negro is a cautious creature, 
is credulous, and has a vivid imagination. And because the behavior 
of human beings is determined mainly by habitual beliefs about the 
facts rather than by the facts themselves, it is small wonder that, 
whatever the fact may be as to the past or the present, there should 
be a traditional belief which does not down. This belief is that the 
white “nigger robber” appropriates from the big crops raised on the 
fat lands of the “Delta” much of the negro tenant’s rightful share, 
and that for the tenant there is no redress, no assurance of his get- 
ting what he has earned. Perhaps for this reason the more prudent, 
the less adventurous among the negroes from the hills, prefer near-by 
‘Teoc, with its good name for honest dealing. 

Before setting out for this community I had my old neighbor, Pat 
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Hemphill, phone his friend, Joe McCain, to help me in my search for 
facts. An hour later I found myself speaking to a tall, lithe man, 
with the direct blue eyes and the firmly closed mouth that mark the 
McCains; and I felt in his manner of greeting that other family trait 
of quiet friendliness. 

I told him what I had heard about the contentment of labor around 
Teoc, and I added: “Is it correct that all the cabins are full in this 
neighborhood ?” 

“Yes, except three or four, where the land is especially subject to 
overflow and to loss of crops from that cause. Not only are the ten- 
ant houses full, but many of the ‘hands’ were born here. Why, right 
on our own plantation we have an old negro who was born here in my 
grandfather’s time in Civil War days and who is still active in the 
field.” 

“Do you have many young negroes on the place?” 

“A good many; in fact, out of the fifty-six men over sixteen years 
of age, nineteen are under twenty-five, and there are fourteen between 
twenty-five and thirty-five. Of those over thirty-five, twenty-one 
have been on this one plantation more than a quarter of a century. 
What’s more, we have working for us fourteen young negro men born 
on this place, and there are seven others who were born on other plan- 
tations in this community.” 

“That’s a fine showing,” I commented. “Is there anything unusual 
in your system of management that might help to account for it?” 

“T’ll tell you what our system:is,” was his reply. “Perhaps you 
can then answer your own question. We rent on the customary basis 
of one-fourth of the cotton and the corn when the tenant furnishes 
his own mules, farm implements, and feed; and we take half if the 
tenant furnishes only the labor. After he has paid what he owes us, 
he is free to sell his own cotton directly to the buyers. We advance 
him from fifteen to forty dollars a month, according to the size of 
his family. In this community the interest rate on such advances is 
ten per cent.” 

“But can you break even at that interest rate when you consider the 
risks? In many communities it is commonly said that two bad crops 
cancel in the tenant’s mind any debt he owes to the landlord.” 

“No, we could not break even at that rate, except for the plantation 
store. The rapid turnover enables us to charge moderate prices for 
cash and yet make enough additional profit to protect us against 
loss. We have asystem of monthly coupon books to cover the cost of 
supplies advanced. Besides that, I start each family at the beginning 
of the first month with from five to ten dollars in cash, depending on 
its size; and I pay them cash at the end of the month for all coupons 
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still unused. The tenants can then take their money and buy for cash 
elsewhere enough to keep tab on our prices. The result is that they 
have confidence in the way we run the store.” 

“Do you encourage your tenants to live at home?” was my next 
question. 

“Yes. I let each family have as much land for garden and truck 
patch as is required for meeting its own needs. Besides that, there 
is plenty of pasture in the woods for cattle and hogs, because much of 
the land is so low that it would hardly pay to cultivate it; but grass 
and switch cane, which is good winter forage, both grow freely. 
The net result of our system is that the negroes usually clear money 
when we settle after crops are sold. In 1916, however, the boll weevil 
prevented that and it has taken the crops of the last two years to 
offset the losses of the 1920 crop. In that year it cost forty cents a 
pound to produce the cotton, and it sold for only eighteen cents. But 
the tenants have been able to reduce their indebtedness materially 
since then.” 

“Has good housing anything to do with their staying?” 

“No. You see, the negroes’ ideas of what a good house is are very 
crude; and I have not yet been able to build as good houses as I would 
like—in fact, that is the one thing they do complain about; but, al- 
though they complain of the houses, they stay.” 

“What about schools?” I next inquired. “I saw a modern school 
building for negroes near by as I was coming here.” 

“That building is new this session,” Mr. McCain replied. “And so 
we don’t know yet what effect it will have in influencing heads of fam- 
ilies to stay; but there is every reason to hope it will help. The ne- 
groes themselves built the school with the aid of the Rosenwald Fund, 
and the county gave a little. The negroes did the rest; at least, they 
have not yet called on their white neighbors for assistance. William 
Moore, a negro farm owner and member of their school board, took 
the initiative in the matter. He is a man of some education, for he 
is a graduate of Tuskegee.” 

“TI am interested in what you can tell me about him,” I answered, 
“because, as I have already told you, it was he who called my atten- 


*Housing, when it conforms to the standards of comfort of the negro laborer, 
is often a real inducement to his staying where he is. Such is the conclusion, at 
least, that inquiries in a number of communities have led me to reach. But the 
housing standards of the negro laborer are extremely elementary. “A good 
cabin,” as described to me by a country negro, “has a tongue-and-groove floor, is 
ceiled on the inside. The roof don’t leak. You can keep warm in winter. The 
wind don’t blow through the cracks; and when you go to bed, you don’t have to 
pull the cover over your head to keep the wind from blowing in your face.” A 
negro rural school supervisor adds that there must be three rooms—“kitchen, bed- 
room, and parlor.” 
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tion to the effect of your father’s example in establishing the Teoc 
custom of fair dealing between landlord and tenant.” 

“Will is one of the best influences we have. He is intelligent, a 
steady worker himself, and, as a farm owner, he is able to understand 
the landlord’s side and make it clear to the negroes. His advice to 
his people has proved beneficial to both races.” 

Before Joe McCain finished telling me about this negro farmer I 
was confirmed in a previous opinion that the history of this man 
deserves separate telling. “But that is another story,” for our pres- 
ent concern is to ascertain why negro field hands stay in Teoc com- 
munity. 

I have submitted the evidence. What does it all point to? Clearly, 
Teoc has its attractions; clearly, too, it has some distinct drawbacks. 
Among the drawbacks we may list, for instance, the sudden and ruin- 
ous freshets of Teoc creek and the poor houses. 

Among the influences that may explain why the cabins are full on 
Teoc and why so many young negroes stay are such facts as these: 
There is no hired “turn-row rider,” for the owner is himself the man- 
ager. The Northern negro press, with its preachment of hate and 
distrust of the Southern white man, is but little read. Some years 
ago, indeed, one sensational Chicago sheet did circulate somewhat; 
but it is not read there now, perhaps because its inflammatory utter- 
ances arouse scant interest among happy workers. The partial isola- 
tion of the community may help in fixing a habit of staying and in 
making it harder for the labor agent of Northern industry to slip in 
and out as inconspicuously as he likes. 

No doubt, too, the presence of a good school is a strong inducement 
to parents to remain. On the other hand, the movement of negroes 
from the “Delta” seems to be chiefly of the younger men and women, 
for whom schools for the children are not yet a pressing problem. 

It is reasonable to assume, however, that all of the foregoing con- 
siderations play their part. But surely it is no mere coincidence that 
in this community, where the same laborers stay year after year, we 
find a tradition and a policy of fair dealing between planter and 
laborer, as white and negro around Teoc interpret fair dealing; for 
not only does the field hand earn enough to live in comfort according 
to his own standards, but, more than that, he knows that what he 
earns he gets. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE DRUDGE ” ¥ 


Attached to every worth-while vocation there is always more or less 
routine. Life is never quite free from the humdrum. Even glitter- 
ing existences that to the uninitiated seem grafted upon Fairyland, 
seen from the inside, are drab as well as tinseled and rosy of hue. 
The bloated bondholder wearies, no doubt, over clipping so many cou- 
pons; his fingers grow tired, and he wishes that he had concentrated 
on ten-thousand-dollar units instead of scattering through so many 
single thousands. The most highly favored life is fraught, neverthe- 
less, with tediousness. 

Who, who is not, would not be a professor? How sweet that lofty 
title rings upon one’s ears! How wonderful it is—no, would be—to 
earn one’s salt by working, say, twelve hours a week! This is the 
romance as the other half of the world sees it from afar. And with 
what a thrill to be yclept “Doctor!” 

There are very few professors, indeed—high-grade college men— 
who do not daily perform menial drudgery There are few who do 
not do quite habitually tasks utterly beneath their capacities—tasks 
which would cause an employee, of corresponding salary, of a busi- 
ness house to lose his position instanter. In the teaching world there 
is as yet little differentiation regarding the several levels of partici- 
pation. Four-thousand-dollar professors ploddingly thump tyepwrit- 
ers, arrange cards or papers into alphabetical order, run errands for 
the institution, and do threescore of other things which could be better 
done in one-eighth the time by a five-hundred-dollar office girl. This 
is characteristic of education as it now is. The city superintendents 
have gone furthest along the road, trodden long since by efficient 
business men, of freeing themselves from trivial routine tasks in order 
that the higher things may be better done. Principals have gone a 
very little way, and college professors have not started. Colleges 
have plenty of money to waste—wn’est ce pas? 


IS THERE A PLACE FOR YOUR CHILD? 


This question spreads itself across a page of Collier’s Weekly as 
the heading of a most vivid report on the present crowded conditions 
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in our public schools. Below, a picture shows a host of children push- 
ing toward a school and almost bursting out its sides. Over a thou- 
sand superintendents of schools in cities of above five thousand popu- 
lation had answered Collier’s inquiry. They had reported a shortage 
of more than half a million seats. 

The upper grammar grades and the high schools are the most 
crowded. All of a sudden the children have ceased to drop out of 
school in the middle grades. Since 1917 high-school attendance has 
increased 60 per cent in the South, 55 per cent in the Great Lakes 
district, and 40 per cent in even the large, well-organized cities. In- 
crease in population is not responsible for this. Children are staying 
in school. 

Look up the best towns in your state and see what the conditions 
are. (The issue is of September 8, 1923.) See if your favorite city 
is among those who are building to meet the situation. Approxi- 
mately half a billion of school bonds has been issued in the past two 
years. The challenge of the children has brought forth a response. 
Long have we preached to our boys and girls: “Stay in school!” They 
have suddenly accepted our invitation. It means better times and 
greater responsibility for teachers. 


WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IT? “% 


A recent writer says: “Modern civilization is making it mighty hard 
for dunces.” Formal schooling, a luxury in the days of easier going, 
becomes a necessity of our complex life. Nor is there any sign of a 
backward swing. 

When everybody gets an education, what will he do with it? When 
the present stay-in-school generation of young folks grows up, what 
advantages will they have over the present left-school-at-twelve 
adults? 

The chief concern is manifested by those who fear that no one will 
be left to do the drudgery of the world. This dirty work must be 
done. The “educated class” have successfully dodged it heretofore. 
When everybody over sixteen is a graduate, who will dig, plow, wash, 
sweep, and gather garbage? 

This dirty work will be done, but not in the old way. Once a month 
we read a brilliantly suggestive magazine, Industry Illustrated, which 
in the course of a year has described a machine for every kind of back- 
breaking labor we can think of. Intelligent, educated men are glad 
to operate these mechanisms, to grow skillful with them, to improve 
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them. The man who runs a one-ton shovel with a throttle has a pro- 
fession ; he who pushes a one-hatful shovel with his foot for a living 
is a drudge. 

And even in the home! Our cities and our main highways are 
becoming lined with electric stoves in sootless kitchens. The current 
sweeps, churns, launders, and sews; it can be made to perform any 
household task. One of our wives—hold! even editorial license does 
not permit this apparent defiance of the moral statutes—the wife 
of one of our colleagues possesses a tank into which every dirty dish 
is dumped, whirled, cleansed, and dried without a touch of dainty 
hands. 

Education will never handicap worth-while labor. The outlook is 
dark for dunces. The youngsters of to-day, sensing their need un- 
consciously, as a pig is said to smell tomorrow’s rain, are going after 


all the education they can get, in order to do the work of the world in 
the new way. 


TEOC VY, 


Education would be simpler than it is if it were altogether school- 
teaching. “Teoc” is the first of several articles which we hope to be 
able to print, showing social and economic environments with which 
teaching situations are more or less intertwined, rather than merely 
schoolrooms and school systems, as if they were quite separable from 
the communities of which they are a part. The teacher is, or should 
be, a civic and social leader—for adults as well as children. We hope 
to be able to help school people to serve education better because serv- 
ing also, and wisely, the welfare of the whole community. ‘“Teoc” 
gives a glimpse of the bi-racial South. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES “ 


How to Teach a Trade. By R. W. SELVIDGE (University of Missouri). Peoria, 
Ill.: The Manual Arts Press, 1928. Pp.111. Price, $1. 


Presents “a simple, direct method of instruction, free from mysticism and 
make-believe,” the outgrowth of the author’s extensive experience in supervision 
of the vocational section of the S. A, T. C. during the war period. Four phases 
are involved in mastering a trade: skill in the things one must be able to do; in- 
formation regarding the things one must know; problem-solving ability, to make 
calculations; and the power to make practical application of this skill, informa- 
tion, and ability on the job. Any trade to be taught must, first of all, be analyzed 
to determine definitely what abilities are required in it. It is then analyzed into 
unit operations, several of which may be required in the doing of one job. All 
unit operations are listed on a chart, and jobs are assigned to the learners accord- 
ing to the unit operations involved. For each operation an operation sheet is 
prepared, which gives very definite instruction as to the performance of the oper- 
ation, thus greatly reducing the amount of oral instruction and demonstration 
that must be given. As a learner gains proficiency in each operation, it is checked 
off under his name on the chart, and future jobs are assigned to avoid as far as 
possible his repetition of operations in which he is already proficient. Information 
topics are handled similarly. Progress is measured throughout by achievement, 
not by the time involved. One may learn a trade in six months or in five years; 
the essential thing is the mastery of all the operations of the trade. The book 
presents in a clear and concise manner the greatest contribution of recent years 
to methods of industrial education. Cc. H, L. 


Personal and Business Efficiency. ‘By C. A, HENDERSON (Babson Institute). 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1928. Pp. viii +308. Price, $2 net. 


Psychology and a philosophy of efficient living, adapted for general readers and 
particularly for students in schools of business administration. Nontechnical. 
Wholesome, stimulating, readable. Full of challenges to the typical attitude and 
mode of thought of the business man, old or young. Each of the fifteen chapters 
closes with several pages of notes and topics (particularly with many apt quota- 
tions) which are thought-provoking enough to invite hours of discussion. 


Jefferson Davis, President of the South. By H. J. Eckrrope. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1923. Pp. 371. Price, $2.50. 


A brilliantly written “study of the politico-military history of the Confederacy,” 
told without partisanship, with particular reference to the part played by the 
President. The interplay of the government and the various military leaders is 
vividly described. There is no hero worship; neither is there the heavy (and 
often dull) weighing of pro’s and con’s which frequently incumbers the style of 
the scholar. The presentation is vigorous, picturesque, and readable. A high- 
school boy or girl—or an adult who does not care for judicial conservatism of 


statement—will enjoy the book keenly. Recommended for high-school libraries, 
both South and North. 
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The New Agriculture for High Schools. By Kary C. Davis (George Peabody 
College for Teachers). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. v + 494. 
Price, $1.80. 


A text of agricultural projects, with specific directions for surveys, trips, and 
investigations and an abundance of suggestive problems. The goal in selecting 
illustrations seems to have been “a picture on every page.” Well paragraphed, 
with liberal use of different faces and sizes of type, making it easy to study. The 
closely printed index covers nineteen and one-half pages, showing the full meas- 
ure offered by the twenty-nine chapters of the book. H. A. W. 


Construction and Repair Work for the Farm. By F. THEODORE STRUCK (Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Vocational Education). Boston: Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., 1923. Pp. 382; 285 drawings and photographs. Price, $2.90. 


A practical, concrete textbook for high-school departments of vocational agri- 
culture, written by a thoroughly competent author. Four chapters on the school 
shop; then twenty-six of working drawings, photographs, and directions for par- 
ticular jobs. The drawings are unusually clear, made so by the use of heavy and 
light lines. A valuable book. a. oD. 


United States History. By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT (Colorado College). Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. xx +656. Price, $2. 


A new, readable textbook for the third or fourth year of the high school. Em- 
phasizes economic and social factors. Enthusiastic, stimulating; an attempt to 
teach boys and girls to look forward. Numerous good maps and illustrations. 
Biographical sketches of notables condensed in an appendix. Reading lists and 
queries and topics for discussion. 


School Atlas. By J. Paut Goope (University of Chicago). Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1923. Pp. xii +96 (of maps) + 41 (index of places). Pages, 
9x11 inches. Thickness of volume, about % inch. 


An admirable reference book for the school library. Very many maps and dia- 
grams, ranging in size from one to ten to the page, all printed in luminous colors. 
Legible, not burdened with detail. Remarkably large range of information, con- 
densed into a volume easily held in one hand. A careful distribution of emphasis 
based upon Professor Goode’s preéminent knowledge of the teaching of geography. 


Junior English Course. By P. H. DEFFENDALL (St. Louis public schools). Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Pp. xvi + 384. 


A modern textbook for junior high school or seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
Composition, based on thirty projects—ten for each grade, employing socialized 
procedure. Grammar, in separate sections—functional, avoiding unusual con- 
structions, based on errors actually made by children, and without strained cor- 
relation with the composition. Recommended. 8. 2. 


Rip Van Winkle and Other Sketches. Edited by F. K. BALL. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1923. Pp. xii+ 242. Price, 72 cents. 


Twelve selections from Irving’s Sketch Book, chosen and arranged for pupils’ 
enjoyment, rather than exhaustive critical study. Twenty pages, at the end, of 
notes and suggestions regarding teaching; College Entrance Board influence ap- 
parent. Twelve line illustrations by Sears Gallagher. 
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Specimens of Prose Composition. Revised edition. By F. W. C. HEeRsEy and C. N. 


GREENOUGH (Harvard College). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. viii +510. 
Price, $2.20. 


Models—classic and from students’ themes—of the forms of discourse to help 


college freshmen formulate a literary style. Interesting material, literary and 


non-literary in subject-matter; mostly modern. A revision of a book which is one 
of the best of its kind. Cc. S. P. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1923. Pp. xxiv +250. Price, 76 cents. 


The ever-young old classic, with Brock illustrations and 22 pages of notes. At- 
tractive. 


Motion Pictures in Education. By D. C. Exttis and L. THORNBOROUGH. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1923. Pp. xvii +284. Price, $2.50 net. 


A distinct contribution to a new subject, written by capable and experienced 
educators who know motion-picture technique. A timely handbook, for the pur- 
chase of motion-picture machines by schools has in most sections of the country 
outrun the development of a pedagogy of their use. Twelve practical chapters, 
mostly about how to teach, but also listing films, and even summarizing prevailing 


laws. C. 8. P. 


Education for Moral Growth. By HENRY NEUMANN (Ethical Culture School, 
New York). New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. Pp. xii + 383. 


A stimulating book, full of practical suggestions about how to focus young peo- 
ple’s attention upon outlooks, ideals, and attitudes toward life. A notable essay 
at the most important undertaking in education, which is also the most difficult 
and the most neglected. Seventeen good chapters, in three divisions. Stimulating 


thought “Questions and Problems” and a list of references for reading after each 
chapter. 


NEW MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS 


(Mention in this list does not preclude review later.) 


' High School English. By ALFRED A, KERN (Randolph-Macon Woman’s College) 


and Stuart G. NoBLe (Millsaps College). Dallas, Texas: The Southern Pub- 
lishing Company, 1922. Pp. v + 592. 


Problem Arithmetic, An Inductive Drill Book. By Harry Brooxs (John Chev- 
erus School, Boston). Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Pp. xv +381. 


The New Democracy in the Teaching of English. By WALTER BARNES (State 


Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va.). Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1923. 
Pp. x + 95. 


Public School Survey of Oconee County, South Carolina. By the Division of Ed- 
ucation, the Clemson Agricultural College, in codperation with the Oconee 
County Board of Education. June, 1923. Pp. xxi+ 283. (Pamphlet.) 


Report of the Trustees of Donations for Education in Liberia—A Story of Phil- 


anthropic Endeavor, 1850-1923. By GARDNER W. ALLEN. Boston, 1923. Pp. 
vii + 182. 
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A Study of the Relation of Some Physical Defects to Achievement in the Elemen- 
tary School. By JasPpeR N. MaLuory. George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Contributions to Education, Number 9. Nashville, 1922. Pp. 78. (Pamphlet.) 


Directing Study—Educating for Mastery Through Creative Thinking. By Harry 
Lioyp MILLER (Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin). New York: 
Scribner, 1922. Pp. 377. 


Otis Classification Test. By ArtHuR S. Otis. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1923. 
Two forms—A and B. Price, each form, $1.30 net for set of 25, with class rec- 
ord sheet, etc. Manual of Directions, 53 pp.; price, 25 cents. Specimen set; 
price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


County Training Schools for Negroes in the South. By LEO MORTIMER FAVROT. 
Charlottesville, Va.: John F, Slater Fund, Occasional Papers, No. 23, 1923. 
Pp. 85. Pamphlet. 


Latin Tests in Iowa High Schools. By LEE ByRNE. University of Iowa, Exten- 
sion Division Bulletin, No. 92, 1923. Pp. 40. Pamphlet. 


Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual. Madison, Wis.: State Reading Circle Board, 
1923. Pp. 64. Pamphlet. 


Home and Native Land. By W. H. RuesusH and J, W. WAYLAND. Dayton, Va.: 
Ruebush-Kieffer Co., 1923. Pp. 27. Pamphlet. 


Ports and Harbors of South America. Washington: Pan-American Union, 1923. 
Pp. 115. Pamphlet. 
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sents an inspiring conception of the kind of education needed for our 
present American schools. $1.90. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS Charles E. Marta 


and John A. Kinneman 


This text is the first to present an elementary course in social sci- 
ence for the teacher. It discusses some of the most important present- 
day social problems, describing briefly the great governmental and 
social institutions, and pointing out the relation of all these to the 
problem of education for citizenship. Riverside Textbooks in Edu- 


cation. 


gently.” 


HOW TO TEACH HANDWRITING 


The aim of the book is “to enable the teacher to get the pedagogical 
equipment she needs and to furnish the detailed exercises for her use, 
together with such explanation as will enable her to use them intelli- 


$1.90. 


Frank N. Freeman 
and Mary L. Dougherty 


$1.80. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


World’s Shorthand Championship 


In the shorthand contest held by the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
at Chicago, August 20, “a new record was 
made at the 200-words-a-minute speed, in 
which Mr. Charles L. Swem made only two 


Swem also won the World’s Cham- 
pionship with the highest average on the 
200, the 240, and the 280-words-a-minute 
tests. 

The officiat figures for the qualifying con- 


testants on the three championship tests. 


were as follows: 
Five-Minute Dictation at 


a Minute a Minute 
No. Errors No. Errors — Errors 
Charles L. Swem* 2 18 
Albert Schneider* 7 
Martin J. Dupraw* 8 
Solomon Powsner. . 
E. A. Reilender... 
Alice Mengelkoch.. 
Neale Ransom... 


NOTE.—The names marked with stars are writers 
of Gregg Shorthand. Mr. Swem was for eight years 
personal stenographer to President Wilson. Mr. 
Schneider and Mr. Dupraw are graduates of the 
New York City High School of Commerce. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE REPORT OF THE 
SPEED CONTEST COMMITTEE 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


GOODE’S 
SCHOOL ATLAS 


By J. PAUL GOODE, Ph.D. 
Professor of Geography, University of Chicago 


“The Glory that was Greece” 


The pageantry of empires swept 
across the geographic stage of Europe. 
The pageantry is gone, but the stage 
remains. 

Only by studying this permanent stage 
of the world can we grasp its history or 
understand present-day affairs. 

GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS is in- 
valuable to students, teachers, and all 
thinking people. It contains over 300 
maps, is helpfully indexed, and attrac- 
tively bound in a cloth cover. 


Now ready for distribution. Price, $4.00 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of Goode's Wall Maps 


CHICAGO NEw YORK 
Dept. Z-72 
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George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Fall Quarter Opens October I 


An examination of the positions filled by 
those who have graduated from the college 
during recent years shows that— 


1 out of every 4 is teaching in a Normal 
school. 


1 out of every 9 is principal of a high or 
grammar school. 


1 out of every 10 is supervisor of a city, 
county, or. state system. 


1 out of every 10 is a member of a col- 
lege or university faculty. 


1 out of every 15 is a city or county 
superintendent. 


1 out of every 49 is a missionary in for- 
eign lands. 


Peabody is a nursery of educational leadership. 
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Part Your Earnings 


should go into 


Sound Investments 


— for your own future comfort and protection 
— for those financially dependent upon you 


liberal interest return will enable you 
to build up this accumulation rapidly, 
and above all every investment you make 
for this purpose must be permanently safe. 


The normally strong demand for money to 
finance the steady growth of prosperous 
Southern cities makes possible a 7% interest 
rate on Caldwell First Mortgage Bonds. 


—and the plain statements and figures used 
to describe each issue prove them to have 
greater safety. 


Write for complimen- 
Caldwell & Co 
“The South’s Answer’”’ 


which 
perior possibi ities or 
investment ia the INVESTMENT BANKERS 
figures from which you 


can judge for yourself Dealers in Southern Municipal and First Mortgage Bonds 


the superior safeguards 


surroundingeachissue 138 Union Street Nashville, Tennessee 
of Caldwell First Mort- 
gage Bonds. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— Please send me a complimentary copy of “THE SOUTH’S ANSWER”—% 
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